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EXPERIENCE. 
TIME IS THE TEST OF ALL THINGS 


and the ever-increasing popularity of ENO’S ‘FRUIT SALT,’ which holds 
its own against all rivals, is the most genuine proof of its worth. It must 
needs be a good thing that can withstand the immense pressure of uprising 
competition, and yet defy comparison; small marvel, therefore, that with 
the flight of years ENO’S ‘FRUIT SALT” has become known far and 
wide for what it is worth—one of the MOST POTENT, SIMPLE, and 


AGREEABLE FACTORS in maintaining HEALTH. 


NO’S SALT’ 


is the best and simplest preparation for REGULATING the action of the 
LIVER that has yet been discovered, and removes effete gouty, rheumatic 
matter, or any form of poison from the blood. No one should go for a change of 
air WITHOUT A SUPPLY OF THIS INVALUABLE PREPARATION. 


A GENTLEMAN writes:—‘* After 25 years’ use, I have found a cup of hot tea 
g@ taken in the morning about a quarter of an hour after a dose of Eno’s ‘Fruit Salt’ 
a great boon.” 


GAUTION.—Examine the Capsule, and see that it is marked ENO’S ‘FRUIT SALT.’ Without 
it you have the sincerest form of flattery—IMITATION. 


THE SURGICAL AID SOCIETY. 


Chief Offices: SALISBURY SQUARE, FLEET STREET, E.C. 
Patron—HIS MAJESTY THE KING. 
President—Tuer Ricut Hon. THE EARL OF OF Al ABERDEEN, G.C.M.G. 


HIS Society was established in 1862 to supply SPINAL L SUPPORTS, LEG INSTRUMENTS, TRUSSES, 
ELASTIC STOCKINGS, ARTIFICIAL LIMBS, &c., and every other description of mechanical support, 
to the Poor, without limit as to locality or disease. Since the commencement of the Society it has supplied 


498,759 APPLIANCES to the Poor. 
35,083 Appliances given in the year ending September 30, 1905, 


Annual Subscription of tos. 6d., or Life Subscription of £5 5s., entitles to Two Recommendations per annum ; 
the number of Letters increasing in proportion to the amount of Contributions. 
SUBSCRIPTIONS and DONATIONS are EARNESTLY SOLICITED, and will be thankfully received by the Bankers, Messrs. 
BarcLtay & Co., Ltd., Lombard Street; or by the Secretary at the Office of the Society. 
RICHARD C, TRESIDDER. Secretary. 
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LOWTHER, SOUTH FRONT 


The Badminton Magazine 


SPORTSMEN OF MARK 
XII—THE EARL OF LONSDALE 
BY ALFRED E. T. WATSON 


THE term “all-round sportsman” of necessity occurs frequently in 
these memoirs, for it is of accounts of such men that the sketches 
consist, and surely no one more thoroughly deserves the title than 
Hugh Cecil Lowther, fifth Earl of Lonsdale. Lord Lonsdale is one 
of those men who cannot be put wrong on land or sea—not for- 
getting the ice, of which, as will presently appear, he has had 
experience given to few Englishmen—on horse or afoot. The 
Lowthers have always been notable sportsmen, and in 1831 the 
head of the house won the Derby with a colt called Spaniel. It is 
to be hoped that he backed it also, for it started at the nice price of 
50 to 1, though one wonders why it was not better backed, as 
a chronicler of the period expressed his warm admiration of the 
“bright, light, airy, little Spaniel with his silky coat and pert 
expression, who trod the turf as though he disdained the earth.” He 
must have been a stayer, for his jockey declared that though he 
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somewhat lacked speed ‘‘he could have gone on at one pace the whole 
way to London”; and “lacking speed” is, of course, a relative term, 
seeing that the son of Whalebone was fast enough to beat twenty-two 
opponents. This Earl was something more than a sportsman: he 
was a politician of such eminence that he twice refused the Premier- 
ship, and influenced the history of England by enabling William 
Pitt to rise to eminence. Pitt was his secretary, the Earl saw his 
capacity and put him into the House of Commons, with results that 
are not germane to the subject now occupying us. The old Lord 
Lonsdale was also a great friend of Napoleon. In Carlton House 


THE COUNTESS’S GARDEN 


Terrace at the present time is a service of priceless blue Sévres, a 
present from the Emperor, and there is also a quantity of invaluable 
furniture with the Imperial ‘‘ bees ” which mark its origin. 

It may be that the present Earl is best known as a hunting 
man, for the family have been connected with the Cottesmore at 
any rate since the eighteenth century; and it was in the field, when 
between five and six years old, that the youthful Hugh had his first 
glimmerings of sport. When he was nine he was considered so well 
able to take care of himself that he went out alone as he pleased ; 
indeed, it was on his ninth birthday that, mounted on a little 
thoroughbred, he found himself in for a good thing from Thorpe 
Thrussel to Welby Fishpond. From one very big fence most of the 
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hard-riding field turned away, Captain “‘ Doggy” Smith and one 
other man only kept on, but the boy did not know that it was practically 
too big to be jumped, he went at it, got over somehow, and was up 
when the hounds ran into their fox, the only other three being the 
late Mr. Stirling Crawfurd, Lord Wilton, and the best of all sporting 
novelists, poor Whyte-Melville. They were delighted with the way 
Hugh had gone, and partly out of appreciation, partly as a birthday 
present, all three presented him with a crisp fiver. That with such 
a beginning he should afterwards become famous as a Master of 
Hounds and as a huntsman seems almost a matter of course. 


LORD LONSDALE AND HIS PONIES 


A fair amount of cricket occupied his summers, and though he 
never gave enough time to the game to do great things at it he was 
above the average. A certain amount of shooting varied his sport 
in the winter; but the hounds were first in his affection. An M.F.H. 
who thoroughly looks after his duties has a great deal to do out of 
the hunting season, and Hugh Lowther was always ready to act for 
his father and brother when the Cottesmore required his services. At 
this time, indeed, looking about for a career, he was much divided be- 
tween two widely different callings; sometimes hisambition was to bea 
professional huntsman, at others he fancied that his strength would 
lie in the detective department of Scotland Yard! How such a 
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quaint desire arose he is unable to say, but there may possibly have 
been lost in the present Earl of Lonsdale a prototype of Sherlock 
Holmes. It was, however, to the horse and the hound that he 
devoted himself. In ’77 and ’78 he lived much at Badminton ; 
and as a visitor there, to the pleasantest of houses and the kindest 


THE JAPANESE GARDEN 


host that ever lived, I well remember the keen attention he used to 
give to all matters connected with stable and kennel, and the eager- 
ness with which he sought information and discussed all manner of 
questions with the late Duke of Beaufort and the then Marquis of 
Worcester, who were delighted with the aptitude of so promising a 
pupil. That he was an admirable horseman need scarcely be said, 
for his reputation in this respect is world-wide. It was not only 
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the fact that he went straight which provoked admiration, but the 
happy knack he had of making any horse go kindly with him and 
do what he wanted. 

A good many followers of the Duke’s hounds were by no means 
thrusters; those who did go were therefore the more prominent, 
and I have often watched the ease and certainty with which 
Hugh Lowther made his way over the stone walls and other 
obstacles of the Duke’s country. Owing to physical disability the 
Duke did not ride over jumps for several years before his lamented 
death. It was his habit to sit on his horse in some convenient 
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position and watch the hunt, his marvellous perception of the fox’s 
run and his intimate acquaintance with the country, enabling him 
to turn aside and nick in with the hounds when I had often lost all 
hope of seeing them again that day ; but when the hunt reappeared 
—how their line was guessed I never could imagine—Hugh Lowther 
was certain to be to the fore. He rode a little, too, between the 
flags, and would doubtless have done more in this way had not his 
weight prevented him, for he could never scale under 11st. 10 lb. 
On Whitehaven—it is astonishing how many horses have borne 
this name—Sunbeam, Red Gauntlet, and others, he won a good 
many races; as also on The Querk. On this last he took the 
Great Eastern Welter Drag Hunt Cup at the Newmarket Hunt 
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Meeting of 1879, a race which required exceptional staying power 
in horse and rider, for the conditions were ‘catch weights above 
13 st., about six miles.” I cannot recall another race over such a 
distance. A horse named Foxhound, ridden by Joseph Cannon, 
was favourite at 2 to 1; Cossack, Jewitt up, was at fours; Meteor 
was the only other really backed, 20 to 1 being the price of the 
remaining dozen. 
Charles Archer, 
Ryan, Fred Webb, 
Lord Charles Ker, 
and other  well- 
known men _ had 
mounts in this 
sporting event, but 
The Querk won in 
a canter by ten 
lengths. Mr. Hugh 
Lowther had an- 
other go on him at 
Melton in the Lei- 
cestershire Hunt 
Steeplechase, but 
the three miles 
were perhaps not 
far enough; at any 
rate he no- 
where, the race 
falling to Captain 
Bay” Middleton 
on the6 to 4 favour- 
ite, Minotaur. Mr. 
Arthur Coventry, 
Mr. Hugh Owen, 
and others who 
have made _ great 
names for them- 
selves in the saddle, took part in this contest, and I find the four 
who have been mentioned riding also in the previous event. 

Great as were the attractions of sport in England, in the late 
eighties Lord Lonsdale make up his mind to undertake an expe- 
dition which will always give him rank among notable explorers. 
He wished to ascertain how far bird and animal life approached 
the extreme north, and in February 1888 he left England bent on 
shooting musk ox, white bear, and learning what he could about 
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the natural history of the remotest regions. To the great 
majority of readers the names of the places he visited during his 
memorable journey would convey so little impression that the 
route is not traced here in detail. It was with great difficulty 
that he was persuaded not to attempt a 271-mile “trip” on the 
river ice to Fort Chipewyan, it being pointed out to him that the 
chances were the ice would break, and he would neither be able to 
cross the river nor to camp on its right bank where the swamp 
which does duty for land would then be flooded. Later in the 
year, however, he essayed the expedition, and arrived after under- 


THE YEW WALK 


going great peril and hardships. He visited several lakes and 
streams then unknown—probably unknown still—except to a few 
Hudson Bay traders and natives. What sort of travelling had to 
be undertaken is shown by the fact that on one day, working hard 
from three in the morning to twelve at night, they did not make 
three miles. The following is an extract from Lord Lonsdale’s 
diary :—‘‘ On Friday, June 8th, while trying to cross what is known 
as Sulphur Bay, we were caught by the drift ice from the shore, 
while the main ice of the lake was rapidly closing on us. We 
happened to get behind a huge granite rock, and in this spot we 
remained for twenty-eight days without moving, every moment 
expecting that our boat would be crushed, and that we should lose 
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everything in it.. We could, however, ourselves pass with our snow- 
shoes on the ice to the shore. I was thus enabled to traverse miles 
of the surrounding country in search of game, far from where our 
boat was. On Saturday, July 7th, I got tired of waiting, and as 
there was an open creek right up to the lake, and a breeze off shore, 
I set a square sheet and sailed out. We encountered a severe storm, 
and the poor natives I had with me were so frightened that they lay 
down in the bottom of the boat absolutely useless. On the following 
morning we made our way on to Hay River, thirty-five miles north 
of Buffalo River, and here we found that the Hudson Bay Company’s 


THE ROCK GARDEN 


steamer Wrigley had just arrived. The ice had broken her cable 
chains, so she had had to do exactly the same as we had done, and 
had run through the ice. I was very glad I arrived at the moment, 
for there were many hands on board—lI believe some seventy—and 
they had only one sack of flour left; but I had brought with me 
from Fort Resolution three sacks which I was able to give them. 
Later on, near the lake of Zizialuck, the cold was so intense that 
some of the dogs were frozen to death.” The diary teems with 
adventure; why it has never been published I do not know. 
Intrepid and resourceful, no expedition could have had a leader 
more certain to achieve success. 
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Reaching Klondyke Lord Lonsdale found gold long before 
the Klondyke boom, and an extraordinary discovery was that of 
‘Franklin’s boat and compasses at Point Separation, where the 
immortal explorer parted from his men. Here they came across a 
large Esquimaux lake, which like many other things was not marked 
on any map. This seems almost the extent which animal life 
reaches, though it is a curious fact that humming-birds are found 
just inside the edge of the Arctic Circle. Lord Lonsdale believes 
that some of the moose and wapiti heads he got are probably the 
finest in the world. In Alaska one day, when walking his dogs, 


IN THE PARK 


someone approached him unseen, and he was vastly surprised to be 
suddenly greeted with the exclamation ‘ Hullo, Hughie!” by a 
friend whom he had not expected to find in that hemisphere. 
Returning to England Lord Lonsdale devoted himself once 
more to hunting, and in 1883 began a memorable mastership of the 
Quorn. In early days his father had made him and his brother per- 
sonally perform every detail of a huntsman’s duties, even to washing 
the kennels—which the modern huntsman, at any rate, would never 
dream of doing; and during the years of his mastership he only 
missed feeding the hounds on eight days. On the whole he is not 
particularly well satisfied with the present aspect of hunting; so 
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many of the old families have given up hounds, and the control 
of the sport is often in the hands of men who are not brought up 
to it. Huntsmen of the type of George Carter, old Brown, 
Smith ofthe Bram- 
ham Moor, are not 
to be found, and 
hounds, he thinks, 
are degenerating. 
It will always 
be a matter of re- 
gret that the match 
made with Lord 
Shrewsbury early 
in the _ nineties 


never came to a 
head. It appears 
that one day Lord 
Shrewsbury was 
driving a horse at 
a gallop; Lord 
Lonsdale chaffing- 


ly remarked that 
the ground could 
be got over better 
at a trot, and this 
resulted in a chal- 
lenge to a twenty- 
mile match. The 
first five miles were 
to be done witha 
single horse, the 
next five with a 
pair, the third 
division was to be 
driven four-in- 
hand, and for the 
last five miles a 
pair again, one to 
be ridden postilion 
fashion. The idea 
was to bring it off 
at Newmarket, and 
it is not easy to 
understand why THE EARL OF LONSDALE IN ARCTIC COSTUME 
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the Stewards of the period objected to so sporting a contest 
taking place on the heath; though as Lord Durham was one 
of them, there is no doubt that what seemed a sufficient reason 
had become apparent. New ground had therefore to be sought, 
and Mr. Arthur Coventry, who was chosen as referee, finally 
decided on the road between Reigate and Crawley. March 
the roth was fixed; but the frost was so severe and the snow- 
drifts so deep that Lord Shrewsbury, hearing the condition of 
affairs, imagined that it would be useless to attempt to drive over 


THE ROSE GARDEN 


the wintry roads, and telegraphed to say that he should not be 
at the time and place appointed. It was the greater pity because 
the horses were, of course, ready for the essay; and just to show 
what could be done Lord Lonsdale backed himself against time to 
go through the programme. Next day he accomplished the four 
journeys in 56min. 55#sec.—that is at the rate of just under 
2 min. 51sec. a mile, rather more under than at first sight appears, 
as some time was, of course, lost in changing from one carriage 
to another. 

Lowther is an absolutely ideal home of sport. Here is one of 
the only deer forests in England—deer indeed come within little 
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more than a mile of the house. Partridges are not very plentiful, 
sixty or seventy brace being considered a fair bag, but the grouse 
are as good as anywhere in Great Britain. The park is probably the 
largest in the country, consisting in all of about 6,700 acres; the 


THE BEECH WALK 


size of Windsor I cannot obtain, but am tolerably certain that it . 
does not nearly approach this. Lowther is all laid out for shooting, 
and in this respect is everything the heart of a sportsman can 
desire. A river running between two hills affords a perfect rise. 
A copy of the card for four remarkable days is appended. His 
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Majesty was to have been present on this occasion, but something 
unfortunately occurred to prevent the Royal visit : 


January 1892. 
st day. 2nd day. 3rdday. 4th day. Total. 


Pheasants - - 1,691 2,877 932 1,930 7,430 
Hares - - 20 426 308 599 1,353 
Partridges - -_=— 7 20 15 42 
Woodcock -_ — 6 6 be) 22 
Rabbits - - 240 67 18 67 392 
Various” - - 2 2 2 7 13 


Total - - 1,953 3,385 1,286 2,628 9,252 
Park Beats and Melkinthorpe. 


A famous guest at Lowther, and always a peculiarly welcome one, 
is the German Emperor—welcome, not because of the honour 
accorded by the presence of such a visitor, but for the reason 
that His Imperial Majesty is the most agreeable and amusing of 
all possible companions. He knows every good story, tells them 
all with the fullest point and appreciation, and is not to be touched 
for wit and for seeing the comic side of things. At Lowther 
when the Emperor is in the vein there is laughter from early in 
the morning until the lights are out. It was at Wemmergill that 
His Majesty had his earliest experience at driven grouse. For 
the first few minutes, the birds coming rather faster than they 
seemed to do to anyone not familiar with the sport, he was a little 
behind them, but in a very short time more than held his own with 
the best of the good men who were out, and Lord Lonsdale de- 
clares him to be the finest ground-game shot he ever saw. This is 
the more wonderful for the reason that the Emperor is of course 
obliged to shoot with only one hand. 

A feature of the park is the training ground where Armstrong 
looks after bearers of the white, yellow seams, red cap. Lord Lons- 
dale has always been keen to breed a good horse, but has never 
succeeded so far in his ambition. He usually wins a few races, 
for the most part in the North, but they are few and small: last 
year four worth £417 were all he had to his credit, three of them 
falling to A. Skipper. The yellow carriages which Lord Lonsdale 
specially affects are usually seen at Goodwood and on some other 
courses, but animals who seem worthy of carrying the Lonsdale 
jacket are not forthcoming. One can only hope that a few good ones 
will presently appear, and that the colours which were carried first past 
the post at Epsom in 1831 will again be prominent in a Derby. 
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Lord Lonsdale’s name first appears in the list of the Royal 
Yacht Squadron in 1894, the year of his election, Verena, a schooner 
of 297 tons, having been his boat; but his name was most to the 
fore in 1896 when he raced the second Meteor—the cutter, 236— 
for her owner, the German Emperor. She had a brilliant season, 
winning no fewer than seventeen of the twenty-two races in which 
she took part. She started scratch in the Queen’s Cup, and finished 
a minute and fifteen seconds ahead of the King’s Britannia, to whom 


she allowed fifteen minutes, but the cup went to Mohawk, a 65 ft. 
boat, in receipt of 80 minutes from the scratch vessel. 

There are few more popular men in England and on the Con- 
tinent, in Germany particularly, for the reason that he is there best 
known, than Lord Lonsdale, whose innumerable friends cordially 
appreciate his unfailing cheeriness of manner and kindness of heart. 
When he can gratify the wishes of friends or dependants it is his 
delight to do so, if possible, before he is asked, and the smile with 
which he deprecates acknowledgment shows the genuine pleasure 
that his action has afforded. In him the best traditions of a great 
name are in all respects most worthily maintained. 


A REST 


PARTRIDGE-DRIVING AT THE GRANGE 
BY GAMEKEEPER ”’ 


By all partridge-driving enthusiasts The Grange, Alresford, Hants, 
is recognised as one of the finest partridge estates in the British 
Isles. What cannot be done at The Grange in partridge matters is 
not likely to be done anywhere else. It is scarcely necessary to 
mention that this magnificent shooting estate is owned by Lord 
Ashburton, one of the very finest of all-round game-shots. 

It was not until comparatively recent years that the possi- 
bility of making Hampshire rival Norfolk and Suffolk as a game- 
producing county was considered seriously. In October, 1887, 
seven guns, including the late Duke of Cambridge and the 
Hon. F. Baring (the present Lord Ashburton) bagged over 4,000 
partridges in four consecutive days, beating all records for this 
country. The best of the four days yielded a bag of 1,337 birds. 
There was no special effort in the direction of record-making. The 
first shot was not fired till half-past ten on the first and best day, 
yet no fewer than 700 partridges were bagged before lunch-time. 
In 1897, ten years later, a much heavier bag was made in one day. 
But on this occasion a record was aimed at, and a record was made, 
which has taken a great deal of beating, having been exceeded 
only, I believe, at Holkham last year. 

On The Grange estate one of the principal features is the pure 
wildness of the partridges, every bird being reared in an entirely 
natural state. Partridges are put before all other game; at the same 
time bags of pheasants are made which would do credit to any 
estate, though some two thousand only are reared. These, with 
an excellent stock of wild birds, kept as free as possible from the 
attention of vermin of any sort, produce a particularly sporting day 
in the park, resulting in a bag of about 1,500 birds. There are also 
large numbers of hares. 
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By the wonderful results achieved with partridges at The 
Grange the contention of many authorities that partridges pay 
much better than pheasants for care and attention bestowed is 
borne out amply. The greater portion of the land is in hand so 
far as farming is concerned ; and when farming is properly managed 
with a view to game, as it undoubtedly is on The Grange estate, 
everyone knows what a great advantage the birds have to start with. 
But it does not follow necessarily that because you farm your own 
land the shooting is bound to benefit. So much depends on the 
management and—the bailiff. On a few of the outlying beats the 
shooting of all game other than the precious partridges is left in 
the hands of the tenants of the farms; and I believe some of them 
take nearly as much interest in the bags of partridges made on their 
land as in the sacks of corn each acre yields. This arrangement 
works very well, and makes for a very strong alliance between the 
tenants and gamekeepers. When there is an invasion of rats or 
gipsies the farmer does his level best to get rid of either with all 
speed. He fears lest the rats spoil the partridge nests and—his 
corn. There is indeed a happy family on such farms. What can 
be more favourable to the well-being of the game than farmers, 
keepers, partridges, pheasants, hares, and even a few rabbits 
dwelling together in peace and unity! On the day appointed for 
partridge-driving you do not see farm-hands dotted about all over 
the fields. The farm horses are sent either to plough in some out- 
of-the-way corner or on a journey to the town; and the sheep are 
penned where they are least in the way. The only thing that is not 
arranged for is the weather. 

As I wended my way to the meeting-place my sole thought was 
how the day would turn out. It was yet early ; the weather frowned 
in doubtful mood; a sullen, drizzling mist hung over all in a hesi- 
tating way. Anything was better than that this mist should develop 
into a veil of genuine fog—wind, rain, anything rather than fog. 
For there is no condition of weather that wrecks more completely 
a day’s driving. A thin mist or haze is rather favourable than other- 
wise for the sport; and many fine shots rejoice in the soft grey light 
beloved also by portrait photographers. The beaters cannot see each 
other; the guns are in the same plight, or worse, for they cannot 
see the approaching beaters or the birds. The birds know not 
whither they are flying, and scatter in all directions, a proceeding 
exactly opposite to that Cesired. Apart from the physical impossi- 
bility of successful driving in a fog, there is every probability of 
bagging men instead of birds. 

When at length I reached my destination, the weather, in true 
English fashion, looked as if it could not make up its mind what to 
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do. But now there is a sound of wheels, and round the corner 
swings a cart. It brings up Charles Marlow, prince of partridge- 
drivers. Mark those keen eyes that detect instantly a beater out of 
line or rebellious bird! He drives his horse with the same long 
hunting-crop that he cracks to drive the partridges to their doom. 
But what is the weather going to do? The little knot of anxious 
speculators prays fervently that the morning’s heaviness may turn 
into a joyous, smiling day. Meanwhile the white horse is taken 
from the cart, and the harness exchanged for saddle and bridle. 
He is, for this day, the charger of General Marlow, commander- 
in-chief of the brigade of beaters, who have arrived in a wagon 
drawn by a pair of magnificent cart-horses. Most of the men are 
veterans at partridge-driving—regular estate hands; but there are 
a few raw recruits to be sandwiched between the old ones. 
There are two sets of drivers, and each is told off to its position in 
charge of a divisional commander. 

The time draws near for the guns to arrive. In a few minutes 
a wagonette and pair sweeps round the bend. Its occupants are the 
loaders, with the engines of death, and the retrievers. The fog 
symptoms are now abating. The loaders, keepers, and dogs make 
a goodly throng; men and dogs have an important share in the 
coming day’s work—each an allotted task, and a not unpleasant one 
by any means. But the whimsical weather—what does it really 
mean todo? See, the filmy fog is clearing on the higher ground. 
There is hardly a breath of wind. Is it to be out with the fog and 
in with the rain? The general hope, now almost the general 
opinion, is that the day will smile after all. No fog, no wind, no 
rain, and no glaring sun—the day may be perfect for driving. The 
valet-loaders take the guns from their covers, and with loving care 
examine the gleaming interiors for any lurking dust-specks, while 
they wipe the outsides almost caressingly, much as a domesticated 
mother does her infant after its bath. The toot-toot of a motor strikes 
upon our ears, followed quickly by the car itself; in its wake a 
carriage and pair with the six chosen guns. No time is wasted, and 
soon the column is wending its way diagonally across the brown 
fields. First the firing line crunches the clay-clods with business- 
like steps, followed closely by the loaders. 

The first drive is over a hazel hedgerow of fair height. Each 
shooter stops as he comes to the ticket bearing his number, and 
takes a gun from his loader. At any moment now a vanguard covey 
may be expected. Subdued excitement shows itself in many little 
ways. While one opens his gun two or three times in as many 
minutes just to see if the cartridges are really there, another toys with 
the tilt of his hat to regulate to absolute perfection his field of view. 
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Suddenly, as one man, all rise from their shooting-stick seats, 
all are keenly alert. All have heard a sound as of muffled thunder 
—the rising of a mighty partridge pack. Then that magic burr— 
urr—trr. They are coming! Where will they top the hedge? 
Look at the faces of the retrievers; no one feels the excitement, 
almost suspense, more than they who know so well what it all 
means. In the twinkling of an eye the leading birds are upon us. 
Gid !—from the heroic old cock. Bang, bang—bang, bang, bang— 
bang, bang—bang—all up the line. But the brown clouds of birds 
are fresh and strong, and the guns—to borrow from the phraseology 
of cricket—are not yet set. The distance too at which we are 
standing from the fence renders it most difficult to take properly 
birds in front. Though the fence is high enough to permit of 
standing back another score yards, the idea is to insure against any 
possibility of these splendid packs turning round; they are needed 
in the drives to come, of which this one is only the prelude. Several 
times great hordes of birds hurl themselves over the line of guns. 
Some fall by the way—thud. A few, shot at long range behind the 
line, carry on for a hundred yards or so, then give an upward twist 
and collapse. 

As the field is bare the fallen birds are soon found, and on 
we go. The next drive is back towards the last, but lower down, so 
as to concentrate the birds more towards the middle of the farm, 
where the cream of the shooting is to take place. The drive is over 
a low fence, about the height of an average man, and the guns stand 
right up to it; on the opposite side there is a fair patch of swedes. 
The birds soon begin to skim along in front of the crescent of 
beaters, and congregate in the roots. The guns sound like a spirited 
tune from a mighty piccolo. There is a double dose of birds, 
though unfortunately some good packs break back right over the 
heads of the beaters. These were doubtless birds that had run on 
in the roots till they found themselves headed by the line of guns. 
No doubt some of the older birds know from bitter experience, 
in the shape of family bereavements and broken toes, what it means 
to face a team of Grange guns. 

In partridge-driving you may often see through the fence a 
covey alight just in front of your stand. You feel certain that when 
they are flushed you must get a fair chance at them. But partridges 
are not so foolish as to fly into the very jaws of death, when they 
know what is in front of them. And in this particular drive No. 1 
gun was emptied many times at birds skimming over the heads of 
others crouching in the roots. One bird was shot, at quite thirty 
yards range, as he was crossing the rear of the line. He fell 
apparently dead. And well he might be, for the shot had balled, 
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and had carried away the greater part of his breast, even his 
beautiful chestnut waistcoat. 

At the finish of this drive there are as many partridges to pick 
up as would be thought a capital bag for a whole day on ordinary 
shoots (with ordinary guns). A thorough search is made for every 
bird down, but while there is no hurry, there is no time wasted. 
There is no fear lest the next drive begins before the guns are in 
their places, or lest the guns line the wrong fence, or of the many 
disastrous incidents not unknown to shooting men. 

Each gun knows the number of birds he has down exclusive of 
horizon possibilities. So soon as they are found the birds are put in 
a heap by the ticketed stick by which each gun was standing. A 
trusty man, in charge of the game van, walks down the line of 
tickets, and gathers the little heaps of slain into a sack—rather an 
insult to the most popular bird in the country. 

The next four drives are to and fro over the road, and over the 
same double hedges; the guns simply move twice from one side to 
the other. Both hedges are of fair height, so that the birds come at 
a nice killing angle. The only drawback is the thick row of telegraph 
wires, which at times baulks both birds and guns. The bulk of the 
birds are concentrated by this time; the packs are split up, and as 
these four drives progress, the partridge ranks—a few hours ago so 
orderly and compact—tecome a straggling, leaderless throng. The 
second of the four drives swelled the bag tremendously. The three 
guns nearest me picked up 224 brace. One got eighteen birds, and, 
if I recollect rightly, he did not miss a bird within any sort of range. 
When he took some wide crossing shots, and hit the bird heavily, 
but perhaps not quite forward enough to bring it down immediately, 
it was good to watch how this master of the art of dealing with 
driven partridges, placed his second shot exactly on the right spot. 

The seventh and last drive before lunch is over the low hedge, 
and from the swedes, as was the second drive of the day. We are 
within a few yards of the farm where we are to have lunch. The 
beaters are ready for the preliminary glass of beer they have so well 
earned. But the bag—we all put it at a good hundred brace—pans 
out well, totalling 130 brace. 

It is a curious thing, though I have noticed it again and again, 
that with good guns the bag generally works out higher than the 
estimate; while with indifferent guns, even after making due allow- 
ance, the result is always disappointing. 

There are three luncheon parties—the guns’, the keepers’ and 
loaders’, and the beaters’. After a hearty lunch and hasty smoke a 
move is made to fresh ground, a somewhat isolated part of the beat. 
There are two useful pieces of cover—thick leafy turnips—with a 
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rather indifferent hedge between them, in the middle of the fields, to 
be driven. The birds being chiefly fresh do not come ina killing 
way, and no great execution is done. Till now the gathering of the 
slain has been easy, but the guns have now to stand in the roots for 
four drives; and the density of the turnips reeking of partridges 
alive and dead taxes the retrievers severely. There is however a 
welcome scarcity of runners during the whole day. 

The last three drives of the day are over the road as before 
lunch. The last one of all produces some pretty shooting. Early 
ona luckless belated cock pheasant, who has wandered not wisely 
but too well, thinks fit to wing his way to his roost in the distant 
wooi—to run he is not ashamed, but the guns bar his way. On he 
sails high and fast over the second gun on our left. Bang !—a heavy 
hit, but a little too far back. Bang! again, and down he comes as 
if struck by lightning. And yet some people call the crumpling up 
of high pheasants butchery! It was Lord Ashburton himself, if I 
remember rightly, who wrote that the best test of the truth of their 
assertions these ignorant scribes could have was to go dinnerless till 
they succeeded in hitting a tall pheasant. 

The gun on our left is standing in a hollow, and does as pretty a 
bit of shooting as anyone could wish to see, perfect in accuracy and 
perfect in style. All his birds are good ones, and in the brief space 
of time during which they are coming over he is anything but idle. 
Here was seen to perfection the scoring power of that quick forward 
stroke, if | may borrow again from cricket. (A stroke is now called 
in a certain dialect of the cricketing tongue, a shot ; so exchange is 
no robbery.) He has seventeen down, without, I believe, missing a 
shot ; and almost everyone of them was killed in front. 

A beautiful day is over. The total bag is 455 partridges, made 
on an outside beat. 

But where is the keeper in the whole breadth of the land who 
can say with Charles Marlow: ‘‘ Seven thousand seven hundred 
partridges in my seven best days!” 
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A RACE AND SOME CHATEAUX 


BY H. B. MONEY-COUTTS 


WE were delighted to get away, no doubt about it. A French 
watering-place is dull enough in all conscience in the season; but 
before there is anyone there, while the depressing table d’héte room 
where you eat régime food is only half open, while the casino 
and most of the shops are still closed, while the arrangements for 
keeping in the smell which arises from the little river (used as a main 
drain) are still imperfect—it was being boarded over—while the 
weather is true Vosges weather, wet and cold; then the place is a 
very purgatory of dead-aliveness. 

Ah, the good feeling of being on the trek once more! The car 
rejoiced with her driver that it was no longer two miles out and 
two miles back, but a hundred miles of sweet-running French road 
to cover before sundown. 

She is quite a venerable old lady now is Clementina, travel- 
hardened and staunch, tonneau-bodied and short wheelbased. ‘‘ How 
can you go touring in that old thing ?”’ someone said, to which we 
made reply: “She has taken us over many roads in all weathers 
through England, France, Holland, Germany, and Switzerland. 
She has carried voters to the poll ten at a time without a murmur; 
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for three frenzied weeks she bore a candidate to two, three, or four 
nightly meetings without halt or failure. In 30,000 miles of road 
she has never failed to get us to our destination. She has her faults 
and weaknesses doubtless; men and machines are alike imperfect ; 
we do not deny the comfort of a side entrance and a long wheel- 
base, but a fig for many of your so-called improvements, your 
magnetos, your push pedals, your metal clutches! ‘Get there’ is 
the only dog we care about.” 

Quickly we slid down into the plain country, out of the clouds 
into the sun, the landing-net waving gaily in the wind. Someone 
had said there were trout to be caught in the Vosges. There may 
be, but we could not catch them. Diligently and almost daily for 
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three weeks had the neighbouring waters been flogged; every fly in 
a capacious book was tried, all to no purpose. 

One was at liberty to fish anywhere; one stream in particular, 
La Lanterne by name, looks like a trout stream all over; but not a 
fish could be moved. The Vosgiens, we were told, had no sporting 
instincts, and if they knew of a fish they quietly limed the water or 
blew the poor thing up with a cartridge! At least, so said another 
exile at the spa who professed to know all about it. 

Our first night out we slept at Dijon, which lies in the only 
district in France I know of where the roads are thoroughly bad. 
Within thirty miles of the town in every direction you get a horrible 
jolting—north, south, east, and west, The roads are not “ pavées,” 
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but look as if they had been paved till quite recently. Perhaps the 
heavy wagons used in getting in the harvest have something to do 
with it. Next morning we ran down the long, straight, but very 
bumpy road to Beaune; then on through Pommard and Volnay. 
The map looks like a wine list hereabouts, and there are vineyards 
everywhere. 

Lunch at Autun, where the pleasing discovery is made that one 
of the front wheel tyres has an enormous gash in it, through which 
the red tube is trying to escape ; the canvas being cut right through 
for inches, and the tyre being an old one, we decide to make jettison 
of it. Leaving Frederick to put on another, we walked about the 
town for an hour or so; a quaint old place, well worth seeing. 
Coming back we found Frederick almost in tears—the joint of the 
pump had broken. Now, whatever else one may dispense with, a 
pump is indispensable, so a mécanicien had to be sought. Mécani- 
cien proved terribly slow, but finally succeeded in making a fitment 
over which the rubber-tube consented to stay when bound with 
copper-wire—a plan only to be recommended as a makeshift, for the 
wire is certain to cut into the rubber in a short time. 

We were not in luck that day, for just after passing the little 
village of Avord the car suddenly began to sway about in a way that 
could only mean a flat-back tyre; in fact, both back tyres were as 
flat as pancakes. 

It began to rain moreover, and was pitch dark by the time 
we had two new tubes in. Two long and ugly nails were the 
fons et origo mali. To crown our griefs, the inn at Bourges on 
which we had set our hearts was full ; the one we tried next appeared 
most unattractive; and Frederick discovered that the stay under the 
differential gear case (Clementina has a live axle) was snapped in 
half, as a result no doubt of the Dijon roads. And so to bed. 

Next morning things seemed a little less dismal. The hotel, 
though gloomy, possessed a passable cook; we found a properly 
fitted garage where the stay could be renewed, and the live axle did 
not seem to have suffered in any way. This stay had been fitted in 
Nancy two years before, when we were on our way home from the 
Taunus Gordon-Bennett. The original had snapped in Germany, 
and we ran a couple of hundred miles without one, I remember, but 
the axle has never shown the smallest signs of sagging. It is 
difficult to understand how the stay can snap if the axle is rigid ; 
probably it is not quite rigid—metal is very elastic—and the stay 
gets a tremendous tug now and again. Very likely, however, it saves 
the axle before it is constrained to break. 

The car had come out from England in rather a hurry, and the 
tyres were getting very shabby; they should have been changed 
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and re-treaded perhaps some time sooner, though I am not at all 
sure that the best policy is not to run a tyre to death and then get a 
new one; in my experience a re-treaded cover can never be relied on, 
and at most ought only to be used on a front wheel. 

A wire was dispatched to Monsieur Michelin for a brace of his 
non-skids to be sent to Poitiers to await us at an hotel there, and we 
spent the rest of the day sight-seeing. 

Bourges is, on the whole, a dull town; but, like some people’s 
faces, it is saved from the commonplace by two beautiful features. 
One is the glass in the cathedral, which is of an unimaginable 
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quality and richness, a feast of colour; the other is the house of 
Jacques Coeur, Charles the Seventh’s banker. Most houses bear 
the stamp of someone’s individuality, and from these old walls you 
can reconstruct Monsieur Coeur with a fascinating certainty. Vulgar 
he was, conceited, ostentatious, a parvenu—why else should he 
smother his walls, even his chapel walls, with his ridiculous motto, 
A vaillants ceurs rien impossible; why else build a_ reception- 
room fit for a monarch, and two ‘“‘cosy-corner”’ stalls, each with a 
little fireplace hard by, at either end of the altar in the chapel, for 
himself and his wife? No wonder he had enemies; no wonder the 
King ended by hating him; his money had saved France; Guienne 
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was at last clear of those accursed English ; but—Coeur had become 
intolerable. It would almost seem as if this palatial house was the 
last straw. He had hardly built it, had been living in it a few months 
only, when he was arrested, tried on some perfectly ridiculous and 
trumpery charge, suffered the confiscation of his property and exile 
from France. Exchanging the counter for the sword, he took service 
with the Pope, who apparently believed that as war is a business, a 
business man could wage it, and was killed fighting against the 
Turks. A strange, eventful history. 

Next morning in lovely sunshine we set forth for Poitiers. At 
Chateauroux, where we stopped for déjeuner, a large luncheon party 
was in progress, which we could observe through an open door from 
where we sat. There was no mistaking its object; the fixed 
ingratiating smile of the gentleman who was evidently the hero of 
the hour, the omnium-gatherum style of the company, the whole 
atmosphere of the proceedings, bore an almost laughable resemblance 
to meals of the same character in our own country. It was political; 
yes, the waiter said, it was Monsieur Tel who had been elected the 
other day; they were very pleased in Chateauroux, and were giving 
him a complimentary déjeuner. He looked immensely relieved when 
it was over, poor man. 

The election notices were still fresh on walls and hoardings all 
over the country, and afforded us much interest and amusement. 
They differed entirely from our own mural adornments at election 
time, being very much longer—some were almost like printed 
speeches or addresses, and took at least five minutes to read through. 
Nearly all contained a personal attack on the other candidate or 
candidates, which would certainly be called libellous in this country. 
** Assassin,” ‘‘ voleur,”’ and other terms of endearment were freely 
used. We saw nothing pictorial; one badly missed the big and little 
loaf, and the other designs which warmed our hearts over here not 
long ago. 

Our road in the afternoon took us along the beautiful river 
Creuse to Le Blanc; then through Chauvigny into Poitiers—quaint, 
delightful old Poitiers. The hotel was very full, as there was a local 
“concours hippique”’ in full swing, for which it seemed that a good 
many stragglers from ‘‘le monde ot on s’ennuie” had come to the 
town. Several gay and distinctly noisy parties took life cheerfully 
at dinner; one liked that, but one could have wished that some of 
the younger men had found time to change out of riding breeches 
and boots and to brush their hair. But, no doubt, it’s only a matter 
of taste. 

People go into raptures about churches with a wonderful 
facility; but the most hardened hunter after ecclesiastical archi- 
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tecture cannot avoid a superlative or two at sight of the little Nétre- 
Dame-la-Grande; most beautiful, delicately chiselled, sculpture 
encrusted, perfectly proportioned, it is like some rich and rare 
enamelled casket of gold or ivory, on which the skilful hands of the 
artist have spent years of love’s labour. Do not go inside if you 
wish to carry away a sweet memory of a perfect work of art. Some 
impious hand has daubed the walls and columns, which else would 
be well-nigh as beautiful as the rest, with horrid streaks and smears 
of crude raw colours; an appalling nightmare of bad taste, bad 
enough to wring even from the eminently colourless Baedeker the 
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admission that ‘the interior is disfigured by modern paintings of 
coarse tone.” Strong language that for Baedeker ! 

Next day, after an hour or two of sight-seeing, we proceeded to 
the station to retrieve our Michelin tyres, which we expected had 
arrived from Paris. They were a most uncivil, disobliging lot of 
officials, who took no trouble to find out if the tyres had come or 
not, but curtly said they hadn't. However, I spotted a pair of 
“‘pneus ” amongst a pile of luggage, and climbing a barrier amidst 
the shrieks and shouts of outraged officialdom discovered that they 
were addressed to me. High functionaries in parti-coloured attire 
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now arrived on the scene and threatened me with gaol. I assumeda 
look of innocence, and pretended that I could not understand— 
generally a good move if you are in trouble in a strange land—and 
was allowed to depart in peace with my tyres. The officials solaced 
their outraged souls with shoulder shruggings and protestations that 
I was mad. 

The Michelin non-skids were put on, and we started for La 
Rochelle. They seemed to stop the car less than any kind of non- 
skid tyres I have ever tried, and have so far stood their work over 
about nine hundred miles of varying roads without a murmur. Our 
trusty but much worn heavy Dunlops were shifted from rear to 
front wheels, and we felt that once more we were comparatively 
proof against nail and flint. 

Lunch at Niort, where there did not seem to be anything of 
particular interest, and on in the teeth of the fresh sea-breeze to 
La Rochelle—beautiful, heroic city. 

We passed slowly into the town through Vauban’s fortifications, 
and were greeted at our excellent hotel by a landlady who spoke 
English very badly and brokenly, but with a perfect, an unmistake- 
able English accent—a most strange sounding form of speech. Yes, 
she was an Englishwoman she said, but had not been in England 
for thirty years, as she had married a Frenchman and lived in France 
ever since. 

La Rochelle fascinated us so much that we stayed there a night 
longer than we had intended. Or was it that our inn was better 
than most we have found in old French towns? Anyhow, we were 
sorry to leave the picturesque old place, with its harbour and its 
ramparts, its bright colours and blue sea. The custodian of one of 
the towers at the harbour mouth was an old Crimean veteran, who 
showed us with great pride his English medal, which Lord Raglan 
himself had presented to him; he had an Algerian medal too, and 
had seen much service. The harbour is a beautiful spot, alive with 
gay colour; on our way along the quay there suddenly appeared to 
us a bright blue poodle dog, emerging from a yellow-painted boat 
with a crimson sail, whose decks and fittings were also blue. Her 
cargo and crew were of the same colour; she was laden with what 
looked like blue powdered chalk. 

Wetrundled out of the town by the Porte Dauphine and sped 
along the flat country, which in this part of La Vendée looks very 
like Holland, cut up as it is by innumerable dykes and waterways. 
It was all under the sea not so many hundreds of years ago. The 
road suddenly came to a full stop on the banks of the Sévre Nior- 
taise River, and we nearly hurled ourselves into the flood. The map 
did not mention that there was no bridge, only an antique ferry boat 
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It was low tide, and we had to descend into the boat over a 
steep expanse of rocks and mud. That was comparatively easy, but 
getting up the other side was the reverse. Our wheels spun round 
in the slush, sending stones flying, but refused to bite. However, 
Clementina is not easily daunted, and, lightened of her load, suc- 
ceeded in scrambling to the top. 

We lunched by the wayside that day, in the shade that is never 
wanting to a French high road. La Roche-sur-Yon did not attract 
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one much, in spite of the fact that it was a town which enjoyed 
peculiar and especial patronage from Napoléon. He wished no 
doubt to kill the old Vendean hostility to the new order of things by 
kindness; but, as has happened elsewhere, the process was not a 
successful one, and the rebellion in La Vendée during the hundred 
days had a greater importance than is generally recognized. The 
division which Napoleon had to detach from his sufficiently scanty 
forces in order to put down the rising might quite possibly have 
made all the difference at Waterloo. 
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The eighteenth-century houses on the quays at Nantes are per- 
haps the most striking feature of this not very interesting town. 
From their windows, had you lived a little over a hundred years ago, ' 
you would have seen enacted one of the most appalling tragedies of 
that grisly Reign of Terror. The guillotine, it would seem, grew 
blunt in Nantes from overwork, so water was exchanged for steel, 
and several thousands of hapless victims were drowned in the river. 
They were taken out in flat-bottomed barges, tied two and two 
together, and pushed overboard. The gaolers were saved a good 
deal of trouble, and it was just as effective as the other way. The 
very houses seem to have shuddered at the horror; at any rate, 
they are all as crooked as can be, fine upstanding buildings though 
they are. 

We are now drawing near to the famous ‘ chateaux” country ; 
the number of them seemed appalling, and we knew not how to 
make the most of what time was left to us. A night at Tours and 
four or five nights at Blois seemed to be a ridiculously short time 
in which to see anything, but was all we could manage. 

Leaving Nantes by the great Paris road we went on through 
Ancenis and Varades, stopping at Champtocé for a look at the fine 
old ruins of ‘‘ Bluebeard’s*’ Castle, where once dwelt the monster 
Gilles de Laval. The nursery story of Bluebeard probably comes 
from the east I am told, but there is a curious resemblance between 
it and the story of Gilles, Seigneur de Retz, executed for his crimes 
at Nantes in 1440, and nicknamed Barbe Bleue. 

At Angers we stopped several hours to avoid the mid-day heat, 
which was very great. Angers Castle is certainly one of the most 
extraordinary buildings in the world. Huge, grim, fantastic, you 
could imagine it to be the work of some cyclopean race, who had 
raised it as a defence for themselves against an outraged world. 
Inside, like a pearl in an oyster, is a charming little chateau where 
royalty, in the persons.of the Ducs d’Anjou sometimes used to dwell. 
The good lady who showed us round was a very robust Republican, 
and pointed out to us with great glee the marks of bullets in a wall 
against which some unfortunate Vendean prisoners had once been 
shot by a Republican firing party. History for her began and 
ended with the Revolution. 

In the afternoon we ran through Saumur to Chinon. One 
becomes sated with the beauty of the centuries in Old Touraine, 
oppressed with antiquity, cloyed with romance. The loves and the 
hates, the hopes and the fears, the ambitions and the foibles of long 
dead kings and saints, villains, heroes, and potentates are carved in 
stately stone along by the sunny Loire. The country can have 
changed but little since the inspired Joan sought out her king at 
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Chinon and persuaded him all reluctant to march to the relief of 
Orléans. The old town still contains many houses from which men 
must have gazed at the Maid as she passed up the hill into the 
castle; stared and mocked very likely, who later looked and 
trembled. Here is the hall, roofless but not incomplete, where 
Charles the Seventh and the Maid first met ; here the tower where 
she dwelt, the room where she slept. Is there any stranger story 
in all history than that of Joan of Arc; any hypothesis, save one 
only, by which her character and her mission can be explained ? 
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It was late when we got in to Tours ; to our dismay the walls 
of the salle a4 manger where we supped were covered with paintings 
of innumerable chateaux of which we had never heard! Let no one 
go to Touraine who has not ample leisure, unless he or she can be 
content with seeing only a tithe of all the sights. 

Next day I got up early to superintend the taking down of one 
of the back wheel ball races, which had got a bit hot the day before, 
and shed a quantity of its grease over the tyre. It seemed likely 
that a ball was broken, but such was not the case, and finally I put 
the trouble down simply to Anno Domini. The path over which 
the balls travelled was a good deal worn, and though the trouble 
was alleviated by screwing up the containing cover as much as 
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possible, it was not cured, and a new race, balls, cover and all, had 
to be put in when we got back to England. It is wonderful how 
little trouble these ball races give, on the whole, considering the 
weight they have to bear; and owners of new cars tell me that the 
new kind of race, in which each ball is separated from its neighbours, 
gives even less trouble than the old kind. 

We left Tours in the afternoon, spending much of the morning 
in the beautiful cathedral. First we ran back for a dozen miles or 
so over our road of the day before to see Langeais Castle, which has 
been restored, admirably furnished, and is inhabited. One felt it 
was more than kind of the owner to allow the tourist to see it all, 
even the family bedrooms. It stood a strict siege in Huguenot 
times, when it was held for the League, and there are still many 
marks of bullets in the wall round about the windows. 

Then moated Azay-le-Rideaux claimed our attention. Here the 
fortress has disappeared into the country house; and what a perfect 
place to live in it could be made. We sat in a hayfield near the moat 
and amused ourselves by thinking how moat, garden, and house 
could be vivified and adorned, for all is now bare and desolate. 

The evening of our third day at Blois, which we duly reached, 
we came home late after a round of sight-seeing, and to our 
astonishment found the courtyard of the hotel so packed with cars 
that we could hardly find a vacant corner for Clementina. We 
remarked on the subject after dinner to our hostess, who said with 
a pleased expression that she expected many cars the next night 
also, as the day after that the Grand Prix, the great course 
d’automobiles was to be run. 

Of course; how stupid of us to forget! We had at one time 
debated on the plan of making an expedition specially to see the 
race, but had decided that it was not the sporting event the Gordon- 
Bennett used to be, and was not deserving of our patronage. Yet 
here we were by chance only fifty miles away from the course, so 
we naturally decided to go, if it could be done fairly comfortably. A 
look at the ‘‘Carte Taride’’—best of road maps—showed several 
lanes abutting on the course near St. Calais. We thought if we 
followed one of them we should be able to see what was going on 
without the trouble and expense of taking seats in a stand. 

The next day, therefore, the day before the race, we decided to 
run over and make certain of being able to execute this plan. But 
we got no further than Venddme, between which town and Blois 
the road was full of cars; one I remember in particular, travelling 
really fast, at perhaps sixty miles an hour, which nearly took the 
paint off our near-side wheels. 

The steep-streeted old town was fuller than ever of cars that 
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night; a constant stream kept coming over the bridge and up the 
street, tooting away for all their horns were worth. Conspicuous in 
the courtyard after dinner was a long, rakish-looking Thornycroft 
with a two-seated racing body, the possession of two English boys, 
who looked like undergraduates. Their only visible luggage was a 
Panama hat and two spare tyres! Berliets, made in Lyons, were 
conspicuous; there were four in a row at one time. Blois we 
supposed was the most convenient halting-place for folk coming 
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from the south, and the presumption is that the people of Lyons 
like to support a local industry. 

Sleep was almost out of the question that night. Every five 
minutes or so a car arrived and departed, and only about one in ten 
thought fit to close the cut-out to their silencers. We were rejoiced 
when four o’clock came and the boots brought us some coffee and 
eggs. It was a beautiful morning, and early though it was we were 
about the last people to leave for the race. A good many did not go 
to bed at all. Others got up at one, two, or three o’clock. But we 
had seen a big motor race before, and were not so desperately 
enthusiastic. 

The mists were hanging over the cornland as we left the town 
behind, and a red sun winked at us amicably from the east,.as one 
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who should say: ‘‘ You just wait a bit!” We passed two parties in 
the throes of tyre trouble, between Blois and Vendéme, anguish on 
their faces and tyre levers in their hands, but our offers of assistance 
were civilly refused. 

At Vendéme we swung left-handed, making for Montoire, then 
right again up the hills past Troo, down into Bessé, into a narrow 
lane which bisected the course near the little Ecorpain. Just beyond 
the village a well-remembered noise smote on our ears, a thunderous 
roar which went rolling away over the flat country in a tornado of 
sound. A soldier stopped us, but being assured that we had no 
dangerous intentions, allowed us to proceed, and in another minute 
we were arrived at the barrier across the end of the lane where it 
débouched on to the high road. A warning bugle, and again a rush 
and a roar, and this time we caught a glimpse of the great racing 
machine as it hurled itself by. 

There was a little wayside inn at the cross roads, and for ten 
francs we saw Clementina safely locked up in an outhouse, and were 
given leave to sit in the garden of the place, where a few rough 
benches had been hastily put together. There was no crowd, the 
place was shady—a great consideration, for although it was now 
only something after six, the sun was already hot—and we congratu- 
lated ourselves on having avoided the crush and the discomforts of 
the regular ‘‘ tribunes.”” We had missed the first half-dozen or so 
of the competitors on their first round, but as they had to make six 
circuits in the course of the morning that did not matter much. 

We began assiduously to jot down the times at which the 
remainder went by. As there were no “ controls’ on the course— 
i.e. no neutralized portions of road over which racing was not 
allowed—one could tell by careful timing exactly how each car stood. 
This was much more satisfactory for the spectators than the plan 
followed at the 1904 Gordon-Bennett in the Taunus Hills, where 
there were a good many “ controls’’; and ‘‘clocked” you never so 
carefully it was impossible to tell exactly how long each car took to 
get round the circuit, inasmuch as you could not know how much 
time each had spent in the neutralized places. The time so spent 
had of course to be deducted from the gross time before a conclusion 
could be arrived at. 

The morning passed by without much incident. We ate a frugal 
meal and devoted ourselves to our time tables, occasionally trying to 
snapshot one of the racers. We could not get them far enough off, 
however for this; you want an extra fast shutter for a racing car 
going seventy miles an hour unless you can catch it some distance 
away coming towards you. We admired the elaborate precautions 
which had been taken to keep everyone off the course, and chatted 
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with one of the soldiers who was looking after us. An abattis of 
thick stakes stretched for thirty yards on either side of the lane’s 
mouth, and beyond that, as far as one could see, a regular zariba of 
prickly hedge trimmings had been piled up on both banks of the 
road. It would have been a difficult matter, physically speaking, to 
get on to the course at all, and there were soldiers at regular and 
not very long intervals into the bargain. It is true that they most 
of them went comfortably to sleep after the first hour or two! 


SISZ AND HIS RENAULT 


The one drawback to our position was that we could only com- 
mand a very limited extent of road, as there was a slight hill each 
way hiding both approach and retreat, and the country was wooded 
right down to the wayside. But over the whole flat course there 
was no commanding eminence like the Saalburg Hill in 1904, from 
which you could see the cars miles away in the distance, and I do 
not suppose anyone saw much better. 

By nine o’clock it was obvious that Clément, Sisz on his 
Renault, Baras on his Brasier, and one or two of the Italians were 
doing the quickest rounds and running the most regularly. “ Gob- 
bling Billy” ran round steadily, but was not fast enough; the 
Panhards and Mercédés seemed out of it-from quite early in the 
proceedings. We were very sorry not to see more of Gabriel, 
pluckiest of drivers, winner of that. murderous scurry from Paris to 
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Bordeaux, and of de Caters, whose courteous conduct in stopping to 
give good news of a damaged English driver in the 1903 Gordon- 
Bennett is not forgotten. 

It is a matter of history how the scorching sun and the broken 
roads played the mischief with everybody’s tyres, and how the 
“movable rim” scored a great triumph. In future no doubt 
all racing cars will be fitted with jantes amovibles, and possibly 
all touring cars too, though that is a matter of some considerable 
doubt. The movable rim depends for its success on complete 
accuracy and perfection of adjustment, and it remains to be seen if 
it will stand the buffeting of, say, a long Continental tour. That it 
is a strong fitting the Grand Prix has proved once and for all; no 
doubt can now be felt on that score; but a race is one thing, and a 
long tour is another. On the one hand perhaps a dozen skilled 
workmen engaged for days in making certain that everything is as 
nicely adjusted as human foresight can ensure; on the other, one 
possibly inexperienced driver, with many things to do, and not much 
time to do it in, a crowded garage perhaps, and the car in an awkward 
corner. Bump goes the jante amovible and inflated tyre on the 
floor, its symmetry is destroyed ever so little, and by and by, 
perhaps not for days or weeks, when it is wanted to replace a flat 
cover, it refuses to slip into its place. At least that is what might 
happen. 

At about ten o’clock one of the Renaults, driven by Edmond, 
pulled up just in front of us. He took his goggles off and buried 
his head in his hands, evidently in considerable distress. The flying 
fragments of dusty tar affected all the drivers’ eyes more or less 
severely, Jenatzy and Edmond so badly that they had to give up the 
race at the end of the first day. The engine of the great Renault 
seemed to be running very sweetly, and the action of the governor 
was as regular as could be. In spite of the scorching sun there were 
no signs whatever of overheating about the radiator, and it cannot 
be said after this race, run on two of the hottest days I have ever 
known in France, that the thermo-syphon system of cooling is ineffi- 
cient. He stopped only a minute or two, then let his clutch in 
gently and started as easily and quietly (save of course for the noise 
of the naked exhaust) as if he were driving one of the famous 14-20’s, 
instead of this great hundred horse-power machine. 

The road at the end of the first day’s racing was in a very bad 
state where we were; great slabs of dry tar had broken away from 
the surface crust in places, and there was an appreciable amount of 
dust. It did not appear to be anything like so smooth a course as 
the Germans prepared for the Taunus race two years ago. It is only 
fair to remember, however, that the Sarthe circuit was much smaller, 
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and that there were more than double as many cars in the race; con- 
sequently the wear and tear on the road was much greater. Wesaw 
Sisz and one or two of the others go by on their sixth and last round, 
and then departed, taking the road through St. Calais for Vendéme. 
There were many other cars going the same way, and we had one or 
two very spirited races all to ourselves. It was a fine, wide, straight 
road, and passing was easy. We were glad to get back to Blois out 
of the dust and heat, and that night slept the sleep of the just, 
having arrived at the conclusion that the second day’s racing would 
go on just as well without us. 


CARS AT CHARTRES 


We left Blois for good next morning, and lunched at Chateau- 
dun, where we heard the result of the race. Chartres, where we 
stayed the night, was a noisy place that afternoon and evening. Car 
after car passed through on its way back to Paris from the race. At 
one time there were quite thirty of them in the hotel yard and 
stables, and almost as many outside; and it was the same with 
every hotel on the square. A confirmation service was being held at 
the cathedral, and the big bells added their quota to the din of horns, 
sirens, and unsilenced exhausts. Everyone who had an exhaust cut- 
out opened it and kept it open, and the cars were few and far between 
which had not got this abominable device fitted. Even little two- 
cylinder Panhards and Peugeots were roaring like racers. 
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The pace at which these Frenchmen drove through the streets 
made one shudder. Two big cars would come in side by side almost, 
after a desperate race from Le Mans or St. Calais; their parched 
and dusty drivers would hurriedly swallow a “ bock,” then off again 
at once, beginning to race before they were even out of sight of the 
hotel. The good folk of Chartres had to skip when they wanted to 
cross a street that afternoon! One shivers to think what the Paris 
road was like. 


THINGS MUNDANE AND SPIRITUAL (GIRL IN CONFIRMATION KIT) 


There is no doubt that the Grand Prix aroused an enormous 
amount of interest in France, and may certainly be held to have 
been a success if public excitement is a criterion. That the far more 
sporting Gordon-Bennett has been killed is none the less a very 
great pity. The Grand Prix is unashamedly a race merely for adver- 
tisement purposes; every maker plays for his own hand only, and 
the excellent spirit of international competition is dead. One is 
consoled by thinking that the promoters of the race, who slew 
the Gordon-Bennett, have really defeated their own object. This 
country is by far the biggest buyer of motor cars in the world; and 
people over here took and will take precious little interest in the 
Grand Prix. They were very interested indeed in the older race, 
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and the double Richard-Brasier win for France undoubtedly in- 
fluenced a great many Englishmen in their selection of a car. That 
the result of the Grand Prix will have any such effect is more than 
doubtful. 

Chartres to Rouen, Rouen to Havre, and so home again. 

Beyond tyre troubles Clementina had not delayed us a single 
second during the seventeen days which had passed since we left the 
Vosges ; not bad for a three-year-old ! 


: 2 ACTS 
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STRANGE STORIES OF SPORT 


XX.—CANAVAUN 
BY M. ALEXANDER 


THEY were driving across Kilgurney Bog after an afternoon’s fishing 
—Nugent Sugrue, the Englishman, and old Desmond O'Neill, who, 
in spite of his seventy odd years, was the keenest sportsman of the 
three. 

He and Sugrue had been talking for the Englishman’s benefit, 
for it was back in the early seventies before Ireland became the 
hackneyed hunting-ground of the tourist. Moreover, the ‘‘ Sasse- 
nach” had but lately arrived, with his head full of Lever’s novels 
and visionary forty-pounders. The comparative smallness of the 
salmon and the absence of Leveresque characters inclined him to 
scepticism about all things Irish. He looked with an eye of 
suspicion on the “fairy doctor”; he insinuated that Lever exag- 
gerated, that his types were fictitious creations. 

“There you’re mistaken,” said old O'Neill, “he merely carica- 
tured the truth. Pity you didn’t know the Antonys of Castle Antony. 
This place we’re crossing now—Kilgurney Bog—always reminds me 
of ’°em. There was never a scrape in the whole of Munster or 
Connaught but one of them was safe to be in it. They gambled 
away two big fortunes, and in the year I’m talking of—1827—they 
were finally and irretrievably broke. 

‘‘ The family by this time had dwindled down to three—old 
Morgan Antony, his grandson Jack, and Jack’s sister Claire. 

“Tt was the fashion in those days to put children out to nurse. 
The two young Antonys spent the first four or five years of their 
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lives with the wife of Phelim Duane, the local ‘ whisperer ’— 
‘Phelim of the Fairies,’ the country people called him—a man who 
possessed extraordinary powers of healing. He was the seventh 
son of a seventh son and a queer beggar in many ways. I, myself, 
have seen him stop the blood from a severed artery. How did he 
do it? That’s more than I can tell you, but it was the work of a 
minute. Ask Sugrue there, he’s seen a fairy doctor at work.” 

Sugrue laughed and shook his head. 

“‘ Some secret passed on from father to son, I believe,” he 
answered ; “‘ but it beats any vet. to fathom how they do it.” 

‘Just so,” said old O’Neill. ‘ Well, Phelim Duane knew 
things that passed all explaining. He could do just what he 
pleased with anything that went on four legs: draw rats out of 
their holes in broad daylight, whistle a fox to him, catch and handle 
a hill pony that had been running wild and untouched on the 
mountain since the day he was foaled. 

“He wouldn’t take money, so people paid him in kind for his 
services. Many’s the goose and boneen my father’s sent him in the 
days when he did all the veterinary work of a big stable for us! He 
had no children, and for that reason he grew as fond of his foster- 
son, Jack Antony, as if he had been his own. He taught them both 
some of his secrets, but neither Claire nor Jack would ever divulge 
them. 

“Now, when Phelim died he had in his possession a black mare 
which Walter O’Sullivan gave him, half in payment for something 
he did, but chiefly because she’d the devil’s own temper, and the 
stable-lads were afraid of her. Though she wasn’t much to look at, 
hardly showed her breeding and carried too short a rein, Phelim 
valued her highly, and when he was dying he left her to Jack Antony. 

“You know what an Irish county is; everybody takes the 
greatest possible interest in the things which concern some other 
person, and if there’s a horse in the matter they are not to have or 
to hold. As soon as it was definitely known that Jack had got the 
black mare Canavaun, everybody hastened to tell him how utterly 
unmanageable she was: how she had run away with Lady O’Sulli- 
van and backed Walter into the big drain at Castle Sullivan, and 
goodness knows what besides; not that any of us believed these 
yarns, for we had all seen her carrying old Phelim Duane, but out 
of a friendly desire to annoy Jack. In this we failed signally. Jack 
returned, in the coolest manner, that he believed the mare was 
possessed by the devil, and that he would give her to the first man 
who could ride her over two fences. A nice challenge for the 
county! The worst of it was that Jack scored so heavily in the 
long run, for the mare wouldn’t let anyone get on her back. 
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Directly you put your foot in the stirrup the fun began. No one 
could hold her. 

** When John Costello vaulted straight into the saddle, Cana- 
vaun bucked herself clear of him and all the tackle as well, inside of 
two minutes. At his next trial she flung herself down, ironed him 
out flat, and bolted. They found her the following day near Phelim’s 
old cottage, but after that no one did more than advise Jack to 
shoot her. 

** Jack laughed. ‘She carries me and Claire,’ he said, ‘ which 
is all I want ;’ and the provoking thing was that he only spoke the 
truth, for both he and Claire could do what they pleased with her. 

“Hands? No, there were several pairs of good hands in the 
county. Possibly Phelim the Fairy passed on that secret to them 
among others. 

** We had a good season that year, and during November and 
December Canavaun made many people break the Tenth Command- 
ment. She was as fast as a greyhound and as clever as a cat—a 
combination I’ve seen since in just such another weedy little mare. 
You couldn’t throw her down. We all admitted that. The thing 
we wouldn’t admit was her turn of speed. No one denied it more 
obdurately than I, and no one paid more heavily for being pig- 
headed. 

“It came about in this way. I rode back from hunting one 
December afternoon with Claire Antony. We had had a blank day, 
and as my shortest route lay past her hall-door I escorted her 
home. Castle Antony was one of those houses which some people 
think are common in Ireland to this day—a great tumble-down 
barrack of a place, begun forty years earlier by Jack’s great-grand- 
father, and never finished for lack of funds. 

“The main staircase was marble. The drawing-room had an 
acre of parquet floor. The mahogany for the doors had been shipped 
specially from Honduras, but the third story remained unplastered ; 
the sunset shone straight through its unglazed windows with an 
extraordinary effect, and the slateless rafters of the roof suggested 
the skeleton of a dead whale. 

‘Originally, the building stood in a finely timbered demesne, 
now, thanks to old Morgan and Jack, every tree had disappeared 
and ‘The Park,’ as the country people called it, was bare as the 
Curragh of Kildare—and grand galloping ground. 

*“As Claire and I rode into the demesne, through a gap in 
what had once been a high wall, we were greeted from behind by 
the shouts of Mr. Antony, who, too delicate to ride, always drove 
after hounds in a cabriolet. 

** Hullo, O’Neill! What do you think of the mare?’ he cried, 
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*** She seems a good sort,’ I answered ‘ Fine fencer, but not 
exactly a flyer on the flat.’ 

“Hah! Is that your opinion? Take her up the gallop to the 
house, Claire; the horses have done nothing to-day. She’d give 
that bay of yours, O’Neill, two stone, and win as she pleased over 
any distance.” 

***T doubt it,’ I exclaimed, rather nettled. 

““*Try! Try!’ said Mr. Antony, with a wave of his hand. 
‘It is over two miles from here to the house, and no finer galloping 
ground in Ireland!’ 

‘“‘T laughed, for the suggestion seemed to me utterly ridiculous. 
Foolish as the old man admittedly was, he could hardly suppose 
that this weedy little cast-off of Walter Sullivan’s could hold her 
own against Patriot, who was by Waxy, and had won a couple 
of races in his three-year-old days. 

***T shouldn’t say Canavaun had a turn of speed, looking at 
her,’ I returned; ‘ but if Miss Antony wants a gallop I’m ready.’ 

“Very well,’ said Claire, and as we brought the two horses 
into line her grandfather added :— 

“Don’t let her get too far ahead of you at first, O’Neill; I 
want to see what sort of show Patriot will make against the mare.’ 

“I was young, silly, irritated by Mr. Antony’s suggestion, and 
inclined to look on the whole thing as a piece of tomfoolery; so, 
just to prove to them what nonsense they were talking, I let Patriot 
out from the start, intending when he drew away from Canavaun 
to ease him and finish the performance at a trot. 

‘Judge then of my surprise and mortification when I found 
that to shake the mare off was apparently more than Patriot could 
do. I sent him along as if he’d been going for his life, getting more 
and more vexed as Canavaun swung beside me, stride for stride. 

‘‘ After a bit I began to realize that instead of struggling to 
hold her own and failing, as I had expected, the mare was actually 
forcing the pace. Presently she passed Patriot without apparent 
effort. 

“You wouldn’t say Canavaun had a turn of speed, looking at 
her, would you ?’ quoted Claire, maliciously, when I at last overtook 
her, pulled up at the end of the two-mile gallop, having beaten me 
by nearly two furlongs. 

‘‘T was too cross to respond amiably. Patriot’s reputation as 
the fastest horse of his class in the county, a source of great 
gratification to my youthful pride, must be upheld at all costs, but 
as the mare had undoubtedly beaten him it was a difficult task. 

“** Look at the difference in the weights,’ I protested feebly, 
to stop Miss Antony’s gibes, 
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*** Oh, a stone isn’t much,’ she responded. 

***A stone! Why it must be nearer three.’ 

«Tt isn’t then. You ride twelve stone. I stand nine, and 
my saddle weighs two. I really doubt if there’s more than eleven 
pounds between us. There’s grandpapa, triumphant, no doubt.’ 

‘“‘ Triumphant, old Antony certainly was; offensively so, I should 
have said. 

“TI began to think my various elderly relatives, who had 
cemented my friendship with Jack Antony by warning me solemnly 
and repeatedly against the whole family, were nearer right than 
might have been expected, considering their age. 

‘** When the old man remarked, ‘ A stone won't bring those two 
together,’ it proved the last straw. 

‘“**J’ll run my horse against your mare at even weights, over 
any distance you please, and for any sum you like to name a side, 


Mr. Antony,’ I said. 
*** Gad, I’ll take you!’ he cried. ‘Once round the Bog of 


Kilgurney—that’s four miles and a bit—for a thou. a side. Are you 
on?’ 

“The Bog of Kilgurney was then the: stiffest fenced bit of 
country in four baronies; reclaimed land, green as an emerald in 
the hottest summer, and unrideable after heavy rain. 

““*QOh, yes,’ said I, rather taken aback, and remembering 
reluctantly that Patriot had once or twice refused the big Kilgurney 
gripes when hounds were running. There were many courses in the 
county I would have preferred to Kilgurney, but this, I need scarcely 
say, I had no intention of admitting. All the same, I honestly 
believed I should win, and though I felt pretty sure that in that case 
old Antony’s thousand wouldn’t be forthcoming, I didn’t care about 
the money as long as Patriot made a show of Canavaun. 

“*So we settled the match. Once round the Bog of Kilgurney 
for a thousand pounds a side, each horse to carry 12 stone 7. 

“‘T might either ride Patriot myself or find someone else to do 
it, and Mr. Antony was at liberty to put whom he pleased on the 
mare. It was to be a case of play or pay, with the usual condition 
that if either owner died the match would be off. 

“‘T at first inclined to look upon the whole thing as a joke, but 
the Antonys soon proved that they took it seriously by producing 
the thousand pounds in hard cash and nominating old Morgan’s 
nephew—his only respectable relative—stakeholder. 

“‘ This surprising feature excited the county nearly as much as 
the prospective match. Many were the speculations as to where 
and how old Antony had raised that thou., for even in those days of 
innumerable extraordinary wagers, when the average Irishman was 
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ready to fling any money he possessed about like gravel, a thousand 
commanded respect. 

“‘ Of course people began to back me at once, partly on Patriot’s 
reputation, partly on the chance of something happening to Jack, for 
everyone knew the impossibility of finding a substitute who could 
ride Canavaun. Well, six weeks or so before the date fixed for the 
match things took a most unexpected turn. 

The O’Dynors of Ballydynor had given a dance, I remember, 
and the following day the hounds were to meet at Ballydynor cross- 
roads. 

“T was getting into my hunting things about eight o’clock in 
the morning, when word was brought that Jack Antony wanted to 
see me in the stable-yard. Down I went, feeling rather cross. Jack, 
still in his evening clothes, was waiting near the gate on a four-year- 
old bay colt belonging to Brian O’Dynor. 

*** Desmond, I'm in the devil’s own mess,’ he said, as I came 
up; ‘I’ve shot George Hicksworth.’ I suppose I stared at him 
open-mouthed, for he went on irritably: ‘It was bound to happen 
sooner or later, no one could have stood the fellow’s insolence; but 
it about settles me. My day’s work’s done—in this country any 
way.’ 

“T understood him then. Duelling wasn’t a dead letter, except 
in theory, at that time, and when I asked a few questions the whole 
story came out. 

“They had started playing hazard at Ballydynor after the 
dance was over, and apparently George Hicksworth insulted Jack. 
Now, Hicksworth, whom we all hated, was a cantankerous, quarrel- 
some fellow, the only son of rich people newly come to the county. 
When I had last seen him in the small hours of that morning he had 
been far from sober, and possibly, if Jack had refrained from throw- 
ing a glass of claret in his face, things might have adjusted them- 
selves. All that, however, mattered little now, since they had 
fought on the lawn at Ballydynor by the first grey light of dawn, 
and Jack’s bullet had gone through Hicksworth’s brain. 

*“*T’m off to France,’ said Jack, in conclusion, ‘following in 
the footsteps of my cousin, Jim Luttrell. He made Ireland too hot 
for him seventeen years ago! And unless I run now the Hicksworths 
will hang me as high as Haman. I only looked in to say good-bye 
to you, Desmond.’ 

“What could I say? I was genuinely sorry about the whole 
wretched business, but it was obvious that Jack must go. I watched 
him canter away across the lawn. The morning was extremely 
stormy, with a wild, rising wind which rushed screaming out of the 
west and, even as I looked, a bunch of flying twigs slapped Brian’s 
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colt on the hocks, making him plunge like the devil. Among a 
medley of other thoughts it struck me that Jack would have a lively 
ride home. 

“You can fancy what a hullabaloo there was all that morning. 
Hounds were taken back from the meet, and everybody rode to 
everybody else’s house to waggle their heads over the affair and 
abuse Jack. But by evening the excitement redoubled itself, for 
it transpired that Jack had been killed on his way home. He was 
found doubled up under a fallen tree in the demesne at Castle Antony. 
I shall never forget the shock I got when old Flaghertie, the Castle 
Antony head man, came in floods of tears to tell me. He brought 
a letter from Jack’s grandfather, asking me to come to him. 

‘‘ Jack and I had been good friends enough, and I was desper- 
ately sorry. I rode off straight to Castle Antony, though it was 
seven o’clock in the evening. Would you believe it? The old 
chapel beside the house was all lit up, and through the open door I 
saw a crowd of country people standing round a coffin on the altar 
steps. No need to ask the reason! The Antonys were notorious 
for their bad taste, but I remember wondering how Claire could 
countenance this vulgar display of poor Jack’s body to all the idle 
gossips of the county. 

**T went into the library so disgusted by the atrocious vulgarity 
of the thing, that when Mr. Antony began his lamentations I couldn’t 
second them. 

‘‘And then, quite suddenly, the old reprobate changed the 
subject and spoke about the match. 

“*The match!’ I said. ‘Surely that’s off?’ 

“** Not at all, not at all!’ he exclaimed. ‘The mare’s mine, I 
bought her from Jack. Of course I meant to put him up, but I’ll get 
another man now. I thought you’d be thinking that, O’Neill, and 
so I sent for you.’ 

“What was I to say? If Jack’s death made no difference to 
his grandfather, I could hardly consider it. The conditions of the 
match were pay or play—unless of course either owner died. 

** I shrugged my shoulders, therefore, took my hat and went out, 
utterly disgusted by the old man’s heartlessness. It was not my 
business to remind him of the utter impossibility of getting any one 
to ride the mare. He knew that better than I did; he had in fact 
seen the useless efforts of every man in the county to get the better 

of her. 
“ Jack was buried next day in presence of the whole neighbour- 
hood, including George Hicksworth’s father, who came to make 
certain of the death of his son’s ‘ murderer.’ 

“No one, of course, troubled about either an inquest or a 
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doctor's certificate. We were agreeably lax about such matters in 
Ireland in the year ’27._ The nearest medical man lived forty miles 
off, and the coroner had not sufficiently recovered from his latest 
attack of delirium tremens to do more than catch purple snakes 
on his bed. 

“I avoided the funeral. I avoided the Antonys for the next 
month. I even avoided the comments of my neighbours who now, 
to a man, were backing Patriot. 

“Claire Antony took to riding Canavaun, but otherwise the 
mare apparently had no exercise, and the match seemed absolutely 
certain to degenerate into a farce. 

“One day I went to see Claire’s grandfather about it. I was 
quite ready, if he wished, to consider Jack the owner of Canavaun 
and the match consequently off. 

*“Old Morgan, however, would not hear of this. I found him 
admiring the new, handsome, and unpaid-for headstone on Jack’s 
grave; but his demeanour, for all that, bordered on the jocose. He 
wanted to lay five to one against Patriot in hundreds. 

‘After that I made some inquiries, and found that Morgan 
Antony had been raising and borrowing money to right and left to 
back Canavaun. Those were the days of big gambling, when men 
smashed themselves in one day at Newmarket or the Curragh, or in 
one night as the spirit moved them. I began to think old Morgan 
was playing a deep game, but for the life of me, I couldn’t find it 
out. Every afternoon Canavaun paraded solemnly about the least 
frequented roads with Claire, draped in black, on her back. She 
rarely went out of a walk and she never saw a fence. On the face 
of things, it was any odds against her getting the first mile of the 
match. 

‘As it wasn't in human nature to let the matter rest, all kinds of 
wild rumours began to fly about the county; one that a horse had 
several times been seen doing a school near Castle Antony in the 
first grey glimmer of daylight. 

“T never gave this tale a thought until one day, a fortnight or 
so before the match, when hounds ran across the road where Claire 
and Canavaun were taking their usual walking exercise. Up went 
the mare’s head, she whipped round, flew the low bank, and was off 
after them like a streak of wind. Claire did her best to pull her up 
at first, but when she realized who was mistress, she dropped her 
hands and let Canavaun sail away close to hounds for as grand a 
fifty minutes as any man ever rode. During that hunt I recalled 
the story of the early school: no horse as short of work as 
Canavaun apparently was could have kept a lead and finished com- 
paratively unblown, as the mare did. 
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‘But what, in the name of common sense, could old Antony 
be driving at? That was what I wanted to know. 

“‘The day of the match was grey and misty, and up to the time 
of starting to Kilgurney I had no idea who was to ride Canavaun. 

“In the stables I learnt that a disreputable nephew of Morgan 
Antony—a certain Jim Luttrell, who had made Ireland too hot to hold 
him seventeen years earlier—had arrived the previous night from 
France to ride in the match. I knew Jim Luttrell by repute—most 
people did! Knew him as a wrong ’un in every way, except on a 
horse, where he was bad to beat; but I felt pretty certain Canavaun 
wouldn’t have him, for I had seen two of the best men in Ireland 
tackle her, and the best man to ride in Ireland takes some beating. 

‘I never felt more confident in my life than I did that morning, 
as I rode down to the Bog of Kilgurney. You can see how it lies, 
a great strip of flat green reclaimed land between two ridges of hill. 
Sugrue here can tell you what it means to get intoa Kilgurney gripe! 

‘‘ That February morning the bog was black with people come 
to see the match. You know how, even now, a day’s racing will 
gather a big audience in the loneliest part of the island, and in ’27 
the population doubled its present number. 

** Canavaun, who was being walked round in a small ring, took 
things very quietly, but Patriot resented the crowd, and when I 
slipped off my hack and walked up to him, I found him sweating 
as if he had done a hard gallop. 

‘“«* He has the heart fretted out of him, sir,’ said his lad, Patsey 
Duane, turning the horse’s head in to a high bank. ‘ Sure I’m after 
travelling the bog wid him to see would I come at a quiet place he 
could rest aisy, but every field is throng, and ye’d think he lose his 
life the way he does be trembling if any of them offers to come near 
him.’ 

‘‘This was annoying, but I had anticipated it, for Patriot was 
one of those nervous, excitable brutes who go literally mad on the 
slightest provocation, and a crowd always upset him. 

‘Just at this moment, I saw Jim Luttrell drive up to the 
potato scales in which we were to weigh. He took no notice of 
anyone, ‘gentle or simple,’ and no one quite knew how to greet him 
after seventeen years’ absence under a cloud. In height and build he 
reminded me of Jack Antony, but he was as dark as Jack had been 
red. He had a short black beard up to his eyes, black hair, and a 

strong foreign accent. 

‘Old Morgan, who was in great fettle, went round informing 
every one, as an original and exquisite joke, that his nephew ‘ felt 
shy,’ a remark which finished people already hopelessly embarrassed 
by the prodigal’s return ! 
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“As you probably can imagine, we all watched Luttrell with 
intense interest when he first walked up to the mare. To my dismay 
and to the horror of most of the county, who had backed Patriot 
heavily, Canavaun stood like the wooden horse of Troy. People 
gaped open-mouthed at this phenomenon, remembering her tactics 
with John Costello and others. Old Morgan suppressed his satisfac- 
tion manfully, only informing me in a stage whisper that the mare 
would go for anyone with ‘the family hands,’ a piece of nonsense 
that put the finishing touch to my annoyance. 

“Jim Luttrell kept watching me out of the corner of his eye as 
we rode down to the start, but when I made some remark to him he 
did not answer. 

“I got off badly, but as the start doesn’t count for a great deal 
in four miles, and as I rather wanted a lead over some of the gripes, 
I didn’t much care. 

“Patriot was not exactly the horse one would have picked for 
the job on hand, particularly when he had previously been thoroughly 
frightened and excited. He pulled pretty hard for the first mile or 
so, and he jumped as badly as a two-year-old. 

“Now, Kilgurney Bog takes some doing. The fields are big, 
mostly flat as a billiard table, and divided either by a gripe or a wide 
double with a thorn hedge on the top of the bank, and very often a 
devil of a drop on the further side, as well as the ditch. A horse 
can’t take liberties with them, and Patriot did—or tried to. He got 
half way up the banks; he dropped his hind legs twice in a way 
which involved a desperate scramble, and altogether his rotten 
fencing took more out of him than he could at all afford. 

‘* Before we’d done much over a mile I realised what an incredible 
fool I had been—not that I had much time to think about it, for 
Patriot fought me at every jump. He always wanted to rake his 
head away and rush the thing sideways, and I knew what that would 
mean. 

‘* Canavaun, meanwhile, was going like a clock. I can promise 
you I cursed Jim Luttrell inwardly ! 

“Patriot came into my hands more after the first mile and a 
half, and we pegged away steadily, the mare leading by about three 
lengths. 

‘‘ There were a lot of people riding, and a lot more running 
along the hillside, and the country people, of course, clustered like 
bees on all the banks, yelling encouragement. You know the sort 
of thing, Sugrue. Well, we were pretty equal when we took the 
turn for home. 

‘The finish was all uphill, through four long fields, and Lut- 
trell began to shove his mare along from the bend. My fool had 
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used himself so much at the start that now, when I wanted him, he 
commenced to hang. 

‘“‘ The last two fences were stone gaps, but between them there 
was one of those straight-up, narrow, high banks you may see in 
Duhallow. I had forgotten the bank, and when I saw it confront- 
ing me I swore. It was the one fence of all others Patriot was 
certain to boggle over. 

‘“‘ There were two courses open to me: to steady him and take 
him at it at the proper pace, in which case it was any odds he 
refused, or to rush it and chance his falling. I knew Patriot wouldn’t 
face the thing at all unless hustled. He'd had a bad fright as a 
youngster at just such a place. . 

“TI decided on the fall, got him short by the head, and shoved 
him at it. He tried to fly the whole thing, changed his mind, and 
landed on top of it on the girths. 

‘* For a moment I hoped he was going to lurch forward into the 
next field, and if he had I might have got him on to his legs again and 
made a fight for it still; but unfortunately he fell back. I slipped 
off when I felt him going, and hauled him up, for he showed an incli- 
nation to lie where he was. 

‘* By this time Canavaun was half-way across the next field. 

**T flung myself on to Patriot and shoved him at the bank again. 
Of course he refused. 

“Two or three dozen country people came up, all yelling advice 
of the most exasperating kind. 

*“* Will I have a couple of skelps on him, sir?’ ‘It ’d be as 
well for yer honour to get over quickly the way the other haarse 
wouldn’t have, ye bet!’ ‘Take care! Is he tired, sir? He’d be apt 
to fall on ye!’ And last, but certainly not least, ‘Slip off, yer 
honour, till we try could we entice him over. Sure, he has the 
cross look about him—’tis what he’d distroy ye, av ye went to lep 
him at it!’ 

‘*T cursed them all impartially as 1 took Patriot back five yards, 
and sent him once more full tilt at that confounded bank. 

“This time he jumped wildly, hit it with his chest; and went 
over, head first, like a shot pheasant. 

“The country boys followed gleefully, dragged us both seven 
ways at once, and put the last touch to my annoyance by implor- 
ing me to walk the remaining three fields and let them lead the 
horse. 

*** His honour does be very handy with his talk!’ I heard 
one remark, as I galloped off. 

‘‘Canavaun passed the ‘ post ’"—a certain stunted Scotch fir— 
before I reached the next fence. 
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“To say old Antony was jubilant is to describe things most 
inadequately. 

“* Ha, ha! my dear O’Neill, the old ’uns sometimes know 
something—I’m not such a bad judge of a horse after all!’ he kept 
repeating again and again, and he went round, pursuing all the 
people who had cut Jim Luttrell twenty years before, and calling on 
them to admire his nephew’s riding. 

‘‘T wanted to have a few words with Luttrell, but, having 
weighed in, he disappeared immediately, which seemed natural 
enough under the circumstances. 

“Only one point about the proceeding puzzled us all. Why 
had Canavaun gone so kindly for Jim Luttrell ? 

‘“‘ That mystery was elucidated about a year later. 

‘‘Morgan Antony died in the interval, and there was a great 
sale at Castle Antony—a mighty gathering of the creditors. 

‘“The evening before the old place was put up for auction, 
Claire Antony, to my great surprise, came and asked to see me. 

‘Directly the drawing-room door shut behind the man, she 
said— 

*** Sir Desmond, I’ve come to tell you that Jack is alive—his 
death and funeral were all a sham! ’ 

“IT stared at her open-mouthed, and she went on. 

“**Grandpapa arranged it all, when he heard how Jack had 
killed George Hicksworth—he said it was the only way to settle 
matters, for no one else could ride the mare. 

‘“«« We spread the report that Jack had been killed in the park, 
and he lay in the chapel, as you saw. He was under a sheet in the 
coffin, with flowers and things over him; and, as nobody touched 
him, there was very little chance of his being detected. He 
did it splendidly; lay so quiet that even Mr. IHicksworth had no 
suspicion. 

‘“*Grandpapa and I were to screw the coffin down—it is a 
family custom, you know.’ She paused, shivered slightly, and then 
went on. ‘ We filled it with books, and we hid Jack in the upper 
story.’ 

‘*** But the servants ?” I interrupted. 

““*Oh, they knew—at least, old Cassidy and Mary Regan 
knew—but they were safe. Grandfather said Jack must ride the 
mare—so—— !’ 

“«Then Jim Luttrell,’ I cried, bursting in on her narrative 
ruthlessly, ‘ was Jack ?’ 

‘“She nodded. ‘Yes. Hair dye and a beard altered him out 
of all recognition. He used to ride the mare in her gallops very 
early in the morning—my exercise was only a blind. We sent him 
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away three nights before the match, so that he might come back on 
the Dublin coach. You see, no one else could ride Canavaun !’ 
*“*So I thought!’ I exclaimed. ‘Where’s Jack? I must see 


him. 

““*On, no, no! He mustn’t know that I ever told you. He’s 
abroad, and I’m going to join him; but I—I—hated myself for the 
trick we played on you. If there’d been any real fraud about the 
match, I’d have told you beforehand in spite of them—but the mare 
won fair and square, on her merits. She ran fair and was ridden 
fair.’ 

‘Claire paused again, and added: ‘ Jim Luttrell died six years 
ago. I think that’s all J had to say—except to beg your forgiveness.’ 

‘Of course, I reassured her on that point; I think I even told 
her I’d have helped if I had known what was going forward. 

“On the whole, when I came to think things over, I was not 
so much surprised as you might suppose—it was just what one 
might have expected from an Antony.” 
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NEWMARKET HEATH AND STANDS 


BY JOHN FLATMAN 


QuEsTIONS have so often been asked about the different stands at 
Newmarket that the Editor has thought an authentic and detailed 
record would be of interest. In this year, 1906, all the stands that 
were on the classic heath in 1850 have disappeared ; the only land- 
marks left are ‘‘ The Bushes” and the “ Devil’s Ditch.” During 
Mr. T. Gardiner’s management ‘‘The Bushes” were religiously 
preserved from damage by high palings being fixed; they are alive 
and flourishing, and the “ Ditch” which has existed from time imme- 
morial is an eternal structure, though the powers that be have 
several times lately desecrated the bank by digging out the chalk for 
road-making. 

In the fifties Newmarket was at a very low ebb, as far as the 
number of racehorses in training and value of property went; there 
are now more horses at exercise as ‘‘ second lots” than used to be 
seen on the heath during the whole of the morning in 1850. There 
was no hay-making in those days; the grass crop was eaten off by 
flocks of sheep, and the tinkle of the sheep-bell added a charm to 
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the scene of quietude. The town did not begin to be prosperous 
till Macaroni won the Derby in 1863; and it is to be noticed that till 
this date no winner of the classic race had been trained at New- 
market since Orlando, 1844. The brothers Dawson—Joseph, Matt, 
and John—greatly improved the prosperity of the town. Joseph was 
the first to come to stop at the end of the fifties, and trained Lord 
Stamford’s horses. On his lordship’s arrival by train the bells of 
All Saints’ Church were rung in his honour. What would the 
present vicar say if asked for this to be done in honour of the 
arrival of a distinguished owner ? 

Joseph Dawson was the first to build a modern racing establish- 
ment at Newmarket, by erecting Bedford Lodge. Such neat arrange- 
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PORTLAND STAND. PULLED DOWN 1904 


ment of the interior of stables was not seen till the arrival of the 
Dawsons. Cooper, who trained for Colonel (afterwards General) 
Peel made the nearest approach. It is stated by an old inhabitant, 
that before the railway was established, an embryo company was 
formed to make a cutting for a water-way from the lode at Burwell 
to Newmarket; this would doubtless have come acress near the 
heath, but the idea was abandoned on the arrival of the railway. 
Starting with the Cambridgeshire Course, at the top of the 
town, curiously enough in the county of Suffolk, one came to 
the Portland Stand on the north side of the finish, erected by the 
fourth Duke of Portland. It was a red-brick building, very much 
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the worse for wear in the fifties. In the sixties it was restored and 
renovated by cementing the exterior and running cement cornices, 
etc., from designs by the Jate Mr. John Francis Clark, racing judge 
and architect. From the lead flat on the tower a splendid view of 
the surrounding country could be obtained. This stand was pulled 
down in 1g04. 

On the south side of the finish of the Cambridgeshire Course in 
1850 there was a white brick weighing stand with a lead flat roof 
and parapet. By the desire of Admiral Rous free tickets were 
issued to the inhabitants of the town to see the races on this stand. 
There was no unsaddling enclosure. This stand was demolished in 
the sixties, and a new weighing-stand was then erected on the site, 


CAMBRIDGESHIRE COURSE, WEIGHING STAND. PULLED DOWN Ig04 


with white brick facings and slated roof. The interior consisted of 
weighing-room, jockeys’ dressing-room, and four-stall stable at back. 
The designs were made by the judge. This stand was demolished 
in 1g04. 

The King’s stables, built by Charles II., were removed because 
they obstructed the view from Hamilton, built by the late John 
Watts. The only thing left to denote the site of the Cambridge- 
shire finish is a post for the termination of the ‘ whip,” which 
used to be decided over the four miles of the Beacon Course, but is 
now altered to ‘‘ Ditch In.” 

Continuing down the south side of the Cambridgeshire Course, 
we came (till the sixties) to the Duke's Stand, a red brick building 
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with tiled roof. The stand was a facsimile of that shown in the 
illustration of the one on the July Course. The ‘‘ Clermont Course,” 
from the ‘ Ditch,” 1 mile, 6 furlongs, and 21 yards, finished at the 
Duke’s Stand; the Newmarket Handicap in the Craven week, and a 
few other races, were also run onthis course. The last time the New- 
market Handicap finished at the Duke’s Stand was in 1858, won by 
Monarque, said at the time to belong to the Emperor of the French. 
In 1859 it was run from the 
starting post of the Rowley 
Mile to the end of the Beacon 
Course. 

The Red Post, originally 
used as a betting post, stood 
near the Duke’s Stand. In 
later years the public only 
betted round it when races 
finished at the Duke’s Stand; 
there were many there in 1858 
speculating on the Newmarket 
Handicap, the last assemblage 
for the purpose. It was al- 
most sacrilege to take it down 
in 1904, after it had been in 
evidence nearly a century and 
a half. 

Great trouble had been 
taken to preserve the Red 
Post. Struts had been fixed on 
each side and bolted through 
with iron bolts, the front 
covered with tin, and capping 
5 . | fixed at the top. This post 

OLD RED POST, 1904 and the saddling stables at 

the starting place of Beacon 

Course should surely have remained as landmarks? The stables 

would have always been interesting as the spot where horses were 

saddled to run four-mile heats on the Beacon Course, and sometimes 
with 12 st. on their backs. 

Kings James I. and Charles II. had great races over the Beacon 
Course, according to Mr. J. P. Hore’s “‘ History of Newmarket.” At 
a later period no doubt, Basto 1708, Flying Childers 1715, Gimcrack 
1764, and Eclipse 1769, were saddled there for the four-mile heats. 
What a number of horses, good, bad, and indifferent, have raced on the 
classic heath from that time to the days of St. Simon and Pretty Polly ! 
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The Red Post was rescued from the wreckers by Felix Leach, 
the trainer, and is now set up onthe lawn at Graham Place, the 
racing establishment of Mr. King. 

Proceeding still on the south side of the course, opposite ‘‘ The 
Turn of the Lands” at the finish of the Flat stood the little red 
weighing stand. Built of red bricks with tiled roof, the interior con- 
sisted of weighing-room about 20 ft. by 15 ft., with a small lean-to 
dressing-room at the back, used only by a few of the leading jockeys. 
This stand was pulled down in 1857. The weighing-room being so 
small it was a regular crush when the jockeys were being weighed 
for the large fields in the Cesarewitch, etc. There were no jockeys’ 


RED WEIGHING STAND. PULLED DOWN 1857 


valets in those days; all who were engaged to ride displayed their 
boots and breeches on hacks, and rode on to the course with an 
extra saddle and cloths fastened round the waist. 

All jockeys riding in races finishing on the flat scaled at this 
stand, and rode hacks as they went to saddle at the Ditch stables ; 
the stable lad attending the horse engaged in the race rode the 
hack back to the weighing stand, bringing the horse’s clothes and 
saddle. Jockeys earned their fees less easily in those days by 
riding so far to saddle their mounts. The races often lasted the 
week at Newmarket, including the Monday and Saturday. It is 
on record that the late Nat Flatman, in the Houghton Week of 
1848, rode in forty-six races during the six days’ racing. All 
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wheeled traffic was on the south side of the flat, now the princi- 
pal training ground. The betting ring was near the pump (now 
demolished). A very unpretentious refreshment booth was erected, 
not far from the betting ring, and supplied by the then landlady 
of the Bull Inn, Mrs. Smith. All owners, trainers, and jockeys 
attended the races on horseback, and had to make the best of 
rain and wind; there was no stand for shelter on the flat. It was 
Gecrge 1V. who once said that the height of pleasure was ‘‘a 
good hack on Newmarket Heath, and win your money.” 

There were no rails on the Flat in the fifties, the finishes of 
the different courses were roped in, and the public kept back by 
Martin Starling on_horse- 
back, in red coat, and men 
on foot with hunting whips. 
The judge’s box was dragged 
to the different finishes by a 
donkey. Admiral Rous, on 
his hack, often witnessed the 
races at ‘“‘ The Bushes” with 
a view to the framing of future 
handicaps. 

The Rowley Mile Stand, 
a much more pretentious 
building than had yet ap- 
peared on the heath, was built 
in 1857 to take the place of 
the Red Weighing Stand. 
BRINGING JOCKEYS HACKS FROM meen STABLES It was placed on the north 

TO WEIGHING STAND side of the course, from de- 
signs by Mr. J. F. Clark. 

The ground floor consisted of weighing room, jockeys’ dressing 
room, and room for the Stewards of the Jockey Club, with staircase 
leading to members’ stand on first floor, and balcony in front ap- 
proached by staircase outside. On the top was a stand formed with 
wood steps on the flat lead roof, the greater part free for the towns- 
people; access being gained by a stone staircase at back. A small 
portion was railed off for members of the Jockey Club, approached 
by a staircase from the room below. 

“The Birdcage”’ for unsaddling was not fixed till the beginning 
of the sixties. It was first proposed to enclose it with iron railings, 
but the cost was considered too much by the Admiral, and the wire 
fence, part now standing, formed a small enclosure. Posts and rails 
were then put up at the finish of the Rowley Mile. The present 
palings, and permanent judges’ “chairs” at the finish of the 
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different courses on the Flat, appeared at alater period. The betting 
ring was now placed on the north side of the course; wheeled traffic 
came down by a road on the north side of the Cambridgeshire 
Course. 

William Boyce, who is still alive, and nearly ninety years old, 
succeeded Martin Starling in the red coat, and also took the manage- 
ment of the heath, and in later years Thomas Gardiner was sub- 
stituted. The red coat disappeared from the heath on the appoint- 
ment of the present manager, Mr. Marriott. 

Soon after the purchase of part of the Exning Estate by the Jockey 

Club, South Field was added to the heath, and ‘‘ The Turn of the 
Lands” disappeared. Mat 
Dawson was the last tenant 
of South Field, and one 
season grew a crop of oats, 
twenty-five combs to the 
acre; a good farmer as 
well as trainer! The 
stand was removed in 
1875, and the site used for 
the present one at the 
finish of the Rowley Mile. 
This was built under the 
direction of Sir John 
Astley, from designs made 
by Messrs Clark & Hol- 
land. 

The Ditch stables 
were near the gap in the A RECOLLECTION OF ADMIRAL ROUS 
Devil’s Ditch, leading from 
the heath to the July Course. The interior stalls were used for 
saddling until the stalls and boxes were erected in connection with 
the present Rowley Mile Stand, and horses saddled there and cantered 
past to the starting post. A red flag used to be placed on the bank 
of the Devil’s Ditch, at the back of the stables, to note the time for 
saddling for each race. The stables were demolished in 1903. The 
saddling stables at the starting post of ‘‘ Beacon Course,” near the 
road leading from Newmarket to Cambridge, were a facsimile of the 
Ditch stables and pulled down in 1gor. 

The stand on the July Race Course, red bricks with tiled roof, 
was used as a hospital during the outbreak of small pox in New- 
market, in 1874, and was demolished in 1875, a range of saddling 
stables near being also removed at the same time. The weighing 
stand on the July Course was enlarged to its present size in the 
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DITCH STABLES. PULLED DOWN 1903 


sixties. New stands roofed with thatch have been lately built, and 
great improvements made on this course during 1906. 

The trainers at Newmarket are a go-to-church “ string’’: one 
is a churchwarden, another often reads the lessons, several are sides- 
men. The jockeys have not aspired to any of these offices. 
Tradesmen of the town are nearly all Dissenters, and glory in having 
built a chapel on part of the site of the Merry Monarch’s Palace. 
They don’t mind raking in the shekels from the racing public, but 
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are too moral to patronize the sport of kings; only two of them 
regularly attend the races on the heath. 

When the late Sir Richard Wallace in 1879 began to sell his 
Queensbury Estate in leasehold building plots the rage for building 
started, and continued up to the end of the nineteenth century. The 
town is now considered by some people to be overbuilt. At all 
events, Newmarket is suffering from the effects of several causes, 
notably the deaths of Colonel McCalmont, Sir Blundell Maple, 
Prince Soltykoff, and Sir James Miller, who all had large racing 
establishments in Newmarket. 

More trainers and racehorses are wanted in the town, but the 
ruling powers are very chary in issuing licences. The late Mr. 
James Lowther maintained during the latter period of his life that 
there was plenty of space on the heath to train a great many 
more horses; but this seems to be contrary to the views of the 
Jockey Club. 
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IN THE COLD SPRINGS OF ROTOITI LAKE 


TROUT-FISHING IN NEW ZEALAND 
BY J. TURNER-TURNER 


Or modern experiments in pisciculture, none have approached in 
magnitude and success the acclimatisation of the rainbow trout in 
the lakes and rivers of the north island of New Zealand. Great 
credit and much gratitude is surely due to those indefatigable 
pioneers whose efforts have brought about the unparalleled sport at 
present awaiting those sufficiently keen to undertake so lengthened a 
journey—a journey albeit of ease and luxury from start to finish, and 
in all ways a pleasant one to ocean lovers. 

Who a very few years back could have anticipated that, benefit- 
ing by Australian experiences gained only after years of expense and 
disappointment in successfully transporting salmon ova, the still 
more successful introduction of the ova of Trutta iridius should now 
be met with the perplexing problem of how to effect a suitable reduc- 
tion in the number of mature fish already overcrowding a certain 
district ? Such is, however, the actual trouble in Rotorua Lake, 
where rainbow trout are so numerous as to have seriously diminished 
at least one most nutritious form of food, the cora or crayfish. 
Whether others less conspicuous are also disappearing is doubtful, 
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but the alarming fact remains unrefutable that the trout are falling 
off in condition year by year and are still rapidly increasing in 
numbers. So serious has it become in this particular lake, that it is 


BEST FISH—I5 LB. 


the exception rather than the rule to take a really well furnished fish. 
The problem is from all points a peculiarly intricate one, not the 
least being the fact that Rotorua Lake, which connects by a two miles 
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channel with Lake Rotoiti, is in itself particularly attractive in 
the four sizeable rivers flowing into it, whereas Rotoiti can boast of 
nothing more formidable than one small stream; hence it appears 
not improbable that the fish forsake the latter for the extra allure- 
ments of the former, and thus Rotorua may be tolling trout from 
Rotoiti to its own final destruction, for its tributaries are all too small 
for the accommodation of spawning fish in their existing numbers, as 
is evidenced by the quantities of females still retaining last season’s 
ova. But from whatever cause this lamentable state of affairs arises, 
doubtless those who have already proved themselves so apt will find 
a way out of the difficulty, so that prospective fishers need but 
concern themselves with the sport at present obtainable. 

The writer together with two other ‘‘rods” fished from 
December 11 up to March 14—the total of fishing days numbered 
eighty-one—but often only one rod was present, and then but for an 
hour or so according to unwritten laws which control the actions of 
so capricious a feeder as the trout. For the first three weeks the 
third rod was entirely absent. The total bag was 1,150 trout, 
weighing 4,2501b., not guessed at, as is the usual Rotorua custom, 
but carefully weighed. The largest fish was 15 1b., many were 12 lb., 
and frequently fish were taken which but for their bad condition 
should have scaled 20lb. and upwards. All were caught with the 
fly—large-sized salmon flies as a rule—both in the rivers and lakes. 

We began our season on Rotorua Lake, where we found sport 
most plentiful off the mouth of the Wytiti River, taking there 
between two rods on good days as many as thirty-five trout in poor 
condition; but favourable spots one year may and often do prove 
quite the reverse the following season, as we discovered, much to our 
disappointment, on several occasions, for these trout appear of a 
wandering nature, often disappearing suddenly in a few minutes, 
especially so with a change of wind. It rarely happened that fish 
would take throughout the entire day ; they seemed to come on sud- 
denly, rising ravenously for an hour or less, and then as suddenly one 
would suppose that no fish existed in the locality, when all at once, 
up they would come again. Fly-fishing before 9 a.m. or after 5 or 
6 p.m. we usually found useless, but with trolling it is otherwise. 

All fishing is done wading or from a boat, the former for choice. 
The water is, however, much too cold to be endurable unprotected 
by high waders. Boats and an oil launch are very necessary, both 
being procurable in Rotorua, while an excellent camp is kept at 
Awaho by a Mrs. Paul; generally speaking, good camping ground 
about these lakes is hard to obtain. 

After three weeks’ fishing we left Rotorua with its fascinating 
geysers, earthquakes, hot and cold springs and mud pools, dotted 
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over the entire steaming and hellish-looking district, where it seemed 
that some day the crust must give way to engulf and boil the entire 
population. 

Crossing the lake we passed through the Ohau Channel, the 
banks of which have been cleared of brush. Trout here are plentiful 
and easily caught ; it is one of the few places which afford an oppor- 


THE POOL BELOW FALLS, OKERI RIVER 


tunity of dry-fly work, but the continual passing of launches, although 
they do not alarm the fish so much as would be supposed, is a 
constant annoyance. 

Grinding a passage over the sand bar we find ourselves in 
Rotoiti Lake in a favourite spot, where trout leap all around, but 
know too much for it to be worth while remaining long with them. 
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Presently we arrived at the Okeri River and lodged at the com- 
fortable home of Mrs. Bolton, who runs an establishment capable of 
accommodating four persons, with two bedrooms. Immediately 
opposite the house within fifty yards is the most sporting piece of 
river anywhere about these lakes, but overfished, with the trout very 
shy. Beauties of 81b. lay in full view, just above an impassable 
fall from which there is no return for a hooked fish. Although 


IN PRIME CONDITION 


so shy of the large sunken salmon fly we found them very amenable 
toa dry March brown. Again, down below more falls quite unsur- 
mountable for fish, quantities permitted themselves to be hooked at 
nearly every cast ; but they were so ill-conditioned as to be useless, 
worse in fact than anywhere else. Although in Rotoiti Lake trout 
are less numerous than in Rotorua, there is much interesting fishing 
to be had there, especially from a boat. By casting under over- 
hanging trees which skirt portions of the lake many a heavy fish 
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may be hooked in water which appears unlikely to hold as much as 
a pounder. 

We soon tired of Okeri, so infested with trippers and would-be 
fishers. The former deluded mortals arrived daily by boat and road, 
forty at a time, simply to explore a very inferior waterfall modernised 
into an electrical power. Our next camp we pitched at the further 
end of the lake, from whence we transported over a mile portage a 
couple of boats on to Lake Rotoahu. We knew of very heavy fish 
being taken here, but they proved most capricious well-fed monsters, 
bulging with fat and weighing nearly twice as much for their length 
as those from the adjacent lakes. ‘They would only take on cloudy 


ENTRANCE TO HAMURANA RIVER 


days with a suitable wind, and then seldom unless the fly was cast 
over a rising fish, although later in the season others appear to have 
done well with them. After a succession of blank days we reluc- 
tantly forsook this lake to try our luck nearer camp, where we dis- 
covered a place close to the road, the resort of many heavy fish, 
which lay drowsily enjoying the cool springs emerging from the bed 
of the lake; there, near to shore, they could at such times be kicked 
with the foot, and are speared by poaching natives. In this torpid 
condition a fly would not move them, but a few yards further out 
swam to and fro, in fours and fives, fine, well-conditioned fish, which 
rose freely until scared by those captured. 
FF2 
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The most notable spot in all the lake to which our attention 
had been particularly directed proved an absolute blank, but sport 
was probably spoiled by the incessant high wind for which New 
Zealand is notorious. The prevailing direction of this wind swept 
the entire length of the lake, determining us to return to Rotorua, 
where we had found fish so much more plentiful. As a further in- 
ducement we sought refuge from prowling trollers, which the reserva- 
tions on Rotorua Lake afforded in stretches of water at the mouths 
of its rivers thoughtfully staked off for the sole enjoyment of fly- 
fishes. Into these reservations innumerable launches containing a 
host of imaginary sportsmen dared not intrude, much to the disgust 
of those scarcely knowing the butt from the tip of a rod, who in wild 
delight and boisterous merriment, reel in, head over heels, noble trout 
with a stout cord straight from reel to spinner. This endless troll- 
ing is the one black spot upon an otherwise truly sporting picture. 
It is, however, consoling to know that for every fish murdered on a 
spinner the fly accounts for at least three times as many. 

We caught no more than half-a-dozen brown trout, which once, 
before the advent of the Rainbows, were numerous. Their place is 
now in the South Island, where they grow to an enormous size, but 
can only be taken with bait at night. Such fishing would appeal to 
so few that further details are unnecessary, as from all accounts the 
South Island is no fit place for fly-fishers. 

Only two cases of a fungus growth came under our notice; but 
many fish suffered from partial and total blindness. Many were 
unaccountably deformed, and still more exhibited a dropsical disease, 
with inflamed, unhealthy-looking blistered skin, which, together with 
the flesh, contained an abundance of water; others were emaciated 
almost to the dimensions of gar-fish. These troubles were especially 
noticeable in Rotorua Lake, to which we returned to spend the last 
six weeks of our trip. 

Camping upon the bank of the beautiful little river of Hamurana, 
formed by three great springs but a mile away, we made the heaviest 
portion of our bag; but, contrary to anticipation, fishing at the mouth 
of this river proved entirely unprofitable, for it appeared as thougha 
convalescent hospital for degenerates, so that we were forced to 
make daily journeys to more distant parts, where we did so well as 
to induce us once more to shift camp to more accessible quarters on 
Awaho River. 

From the green crystal-like waters of Hamurana River we had 
removed the majority of taking fish, not, however, without much toil 
and trouble, not to mention quantities of lost flies and tackle amongst 
innumerable sunken trees lying deep across the entire width of the 
river. Considering the clearness of this water coursing over a pure 
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white bed, and the requisite coarseness of our tackle, the fish had 
behaved generously in permitting themselves to leave the river at all. 
The best trout taken from here scaled ro lb., and all were in very 


fair condition. 


MAORI CHIEF AND HOUSE 


The characteristics of Awaho are very similar to those of 
Hamurana River, except that two miles up is a really ideal pool, 
weedy and difficult, but very sporting, especially between the hours 
of 4 and 5 p.m., when the principal rise of the day takes place, 


and the fish only come to a small dry fly. No sooner had we fixed 
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our camp at Awaho than the prospect of brilliant sport in the lake 
there—the experience of previous visits—entirely vanished, a heavy 
storm in the interval having shifted the fish right away, so that once 
more we sought our original ground at Wytiti; but even here was a 
great falling off. In spite of the protestations from old sportsmen of 
the district that as the season advanced so would our bags increase, 
they fell away to such an extent that during the last eight days 
of our stay we scarcely found it worth while to cast a fly. No 
doubt all turned out as it should have done ere the close of the 
season, but we could wait no longer, and were forced to bid adieu to 
the sport of a lifetime. 

The only charge for this fishing is a guinea for a man’s licence 


MAORI RACING CANOE 


and five shillings for a woman’s. No one may take more than 30 |b. 
weight of fish in one day, although, owing to their rapid increase, 
this rule lay for the time being in abeyance. As to the regulations 
generally, they appear fair and well framed in the interests of sport, 
the most important of all being a prohibition to sell or buy trout 
under any circumstances. 

What sportsmen at home will naturally desire to learn is 
whether, from a fisherman’s point of view, a trip to New Zealand 
is really worth while. This is a perplexing question to reply to, 
whereupon an individual opinion should be taken only for what it 
is worth. In the first place, as to lake-fishing in general, all will 
admit that no matter what may be the weight or quantity of the 
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bag it compares unfavourably with sport obtainable in a well-stocked 
river. With one exception an ordinary fisher here needs no special 
skill; that one exception is, under certain conditions, the sinking of 
the fly, which should be made with the longest possible cast, to 
crawl steadily, close to the bottom; this can be only successfully 
accomplished by hand-drawing the line. Then there are the excep- 
tional drawbacks attendant upon wading up to the elbows, often in 
anything but calm water, which brings us to the more important 
question of river fishing. 


OUR MAORI COOK 


To most persons not the least charm of fishing, always providing 
the fish are there, lies in the surroundings and the character of the 
water. A fairly swift stream with falls and pools, a clear bank with 
here and there some overhanging tree or bush, and with suitable weedy 
patches as hiding places, is what we are accustomed to in our ideal 
streams at home. What do we find in New Zealand? Let it be 
clearly understood that I lay no claim to extensive knowledge of its 
rivers; quite the reverse, being only acquainted with some five or 
six in the vicinity of the lakes already mentioned. That there 
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are better and clearer rivers I know, also some easily fished from 
the banks, which are also well known and much frequented; never- 
theless what applies to the Rotorua rivers must equally apply to 
nine-tenths of the as yet little fished and unknown rivers and 
streams of New Zealand; let, therefore, the description of one such 
suffice. Omitting the no small difficulty of approach, we find, 
growing right up to the water’s edge, the three most detestable 
obstructions conceivable, which alone monopolise the entire banks. 
First, the ti tree, often ten feet high, a dense berry-covered bush ; 
secondly, a brier with unusually numerous and curved thorns; and, 
lastly, a variety of tall bracken tougher and more tenacious than 
that at home. When by chance, or rather it would seem design, the 
cast becomes entangled in any one of these, only inch by inch with 
the fingers can it be detached. Often beyond these in the river itself 
lie banks of rushes and bunches of flax from which the jerk judicious 
never frees the hook. 

To effect a cast at all, all sorts of trees and bushes in the rear 
must be avoided; while there all the time, with gently waving fins, 
lie just below you three beautiful trout with mouths agape. Finally, 
after three unsuccessful efforts to strike the water at all, and con- 
sequent retirements to extract the line, the great fly literally flops 
in front of the fish; all three make for it with a dash so eager that 
the fly floats past unswallowed. One trout doubles like a flash and 
has it; no sooner does he feel the hook than he makes straight 
beneath a snag, two glints of a silver side and the line dangles—all 
is over ere you thoroughly realise you are fast in a fish. Now and 
then, with luck and strongest tackle, a fish is saved where, up to the 
waist in mud, not daring to venture further in a country apparently 
connected on every hand by trap-doors with the infernal regions, 
one just cannot reach out with the gaff beyond the weeds, over 
which at risk of breakage the fish must be drawn and bagged. By 
the time the gaff is next required you will find that in scrambling 
through the ti brush it has been clawed off your back to hang 
end down half a mile behind in a tree—that is, if you are fortunate 
enough to be able to retrace your steps so far. Thus is a bag 
laboriously got together, often so heavy as to tempt one to turn 
out the fish and leave them behind, for little energy remains in a 
man at the termination of such a day’s sport on these rivers; and 
yet how comes it that in two days’ time he will be found enacting 
similar manceuvres all over again? Is memoryso short, or is it the 
true love of sport which causes one in the face of disaster to court 
luck and disappointment ? 

I have fished virgin rivers in North America and enjoyed them 
better than in New Zealand, although the trout were smaller. 
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Sometimes there was a clear bank to cast from, and oftener a 
shingle-flat, island, or some sort of margin to stand upon; always 
there was less brush, and never such obstructions as here, obstruc- 
tions apparently designed by nature for the special protection of 
fish; but nice hiding-places in weedy patches are rarely found in 
America, nor could you there so well locate your fish by sight. I 
have, too, still in my mind’s eye, at the top of the list, red-letter 
days in British waters, delightful recollections which remain 
unimpaired by sport elsewhere. 
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THE PAST CRICKET SEASON 
BY HOME GORDON 


NEVER did a cricket season started with average anticipations finish 
amid such widespread interest. Matters began apathetically enough ; 
for though additional keenness was from the first noticeable among 
the actual players, the public was conspicuously indifferent. Whilst 
some of us enthusiasts were searching for methods of popularising 
first-class cricket, the weather and the tremendous tussle for the 
county championship combined to make the game an absorbing 
topic, more absorbing than was ever the case when the Australians 
were not with us. So deep had been the despondency of some of us 
who could see beyond gate-money receipts, beyond the simulated 
satisfaction of “‘shamateurs ”’ and the weekly averages, that we may 
be pardoned for joyously emphasising the improvement in the 
situation. At the same time to re-establish cricket on a perma- 
nently popular basis, some common-sense reforms are needed in order 
that the game may be adjusted to contemporary requirements. 
There is nothing which the public loves so well as a sporting 
finish, and from the middle of July the championship became the 
most open event since the three counties had finished level years 
ago. When Notts beat Yorkshire by twenty-five runs—a victory 
one Yorkshireman declares was received with cheers in the pavilions 
at Manchester and the Oval—and Kent beat Surrey by a wicket, it 
became clear that the championship might be won by one of at 
least five counties, and thenceforth ‘‘the latest scores” was a more 
popular cry with the newsboys than “all the winners.’’ Another 
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attractive feature was that more natural wickets in great measure 
arrested the perpetration of mammoth scoring, and even before the 
prolonged spell of fine weather drawn games were in a much 
diminished percentage. 

The “big matches” at Lord’s furnished magnificent cricket. 
Two fine elevens were selected for Gentlemen v. Players. Some 
surprise was expressed at Mr. H. K. Foster being chosen in pre- 
ference to Mr. A. O. Jones after Messrs. R. E. Foster and J. R. 
Mason had declined, but he was asked so that he might captain if the 
Hon. F. S. Jackson made up his mind not to play, as the latter was 
for some time in a state of indecision. For the Players Lees was 
once more twelfth man but again took part, this time owing to the 
indisposition of Arnold. Hirst of his own accord refused the 
invitation. The game was a triumphant exposition of fast bowling, 
and it was spitefully asserted that had the Players been allowed two 
the issue would have been reversed. Fielder, who had gone with 
the M.C.C. team to Australia but had been dropped by Kent in half 
their matches last year, began by capturing all ten wickets of the 
amateurs. 

This feat had never been performed in the historical game, the 
five leading occasions on which it had been accomplished being by 
Mr. V. E. Walker for England v. Surrey in 1861, by Mr. S. E. 
Butler for Oxford v. Cambridge in 1871, by James Lillywhite for 
South v. North in 1872, by Barratt for Players v. Australians in 1878, 
and by Mr. W. P. Howell for Australians v. Surrey in 1899, the first 
time he bowled in this country. With an adverse balance of 132, 
Mr. Foster (handicapped by a bad hand) and Mr. Spooner put on 
156 for the first wicket, the Lancastrian scoring a superb 114. 
Subsequently Mr. G. L. Jessop played a characteristic and amazing 
innings of 73, probably his best since his memorable performance 
against the Australians at the Oval. Left with 290 to make, the 
Players saw Bowley, Tyldesley, and Denton all clean bowled by 
Mr. Neville Knox with only 22 on the board. After that the majority 
of the paid division shaped badly—apart from the three Surrey 
men, Hayward, Hayes, and Lees, who were responsible for 140 out 
of 244—and were plainly afraid of his splendid balls, John Gunn 
especially drawing away, though staying longer than the majority. 
The grand analysis of five for 73 and seven for 110 does not 
adequately represent all the value of the great work of the old 
Alleynian. In the return, better sides than usual were collected at 
the Oval, but the match ended without a definite result, the 
amateurs being set 442 and making 277 for seven. Dr. W.G. Grace, 
on his fifty-eighth birthday, played finely for 74, which would have 
been a century had he been able to run at his old speed. On the 
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other side, Handstaff with 44 and 104, with King 89 and 88 in 
each innings, provided the longest partnership. 

After a great victory over Yorkshire by 305 runs, thanks to a 
fine 153 by the captain, Mr. C. H. Eyre, and sensational bowling by 
Messrs. P. R. May (seven for 41 and five for 25) and G. G. Napier 
(five for 26), Cambridge failed to fulfil expectations in their trial 
matches, and Oxford, though their form had often been inexplicably 
bad, were not regarded as entirely over-matched. However, Mr. 
Meyrick Payne opened the Cambridge batting with an unparalleled 
exhibition of hitting which reduced the appreciation expressed for 
the patient 150 of Mr. R. A. Young. Set 422, Oxford gave a very 
different display from the first inept way in which the batsmen shaped 
at the excellent bowling of Messrs. Napier, Morcom, and May. 
Messrs. G. N. Foster and E. L. Wright both played capital cricket, 
but the tit-bit came at the end, when Messrs. E. G. Martin and 
W. J. H. Curwen added go by big hitting for the last wicket. 
Clearly the better side won, but if Oxford had adopted more aggressive 
tactics another result might have been recorded. Though strained, 
Mr. N. R. Udal bowled with much pluck. Only two freshmen, 
Messrs. Buchanan and Gordon, were in the selected teams. Three 
of those playing wore spectacles. 

Eton v. Harrow was marked by splendid fielding on both sides, 
except that Mr. Hatfield, the Light Blue captain, was too fond of 
using his feet instead of his hands to stop the ball, and there was far 
more excitement than the actual margin of four wickets in favour of 
the college indicates. The son of Mr. T. S. Pearson, the old 
Middlesex amateur, Mr. P. Pearson Gregory, scored go and 45, 
showing splendid ability, though constitutional delicacy may un- 
happily keep him out of first-class cricket. His timing of the ball 
and cool judgment were so exceptional that it is to be hoped he 
may remedy a bad habit of dropping his right knee. The attack was 
very poor on behalf of either school; it was the suddenly effective 
bowling of Mr. C. L. Cole, who claimed seven for 27, not being 
afraid to pitch up the ball, which enabled Rugby to beat Marl- 
borough easily by 227 runs. Amid free scoring in Cheltenham v. 
Haileybury, Mr. R. T. H. Mackenzie—also wearing spectacles— 
compiled 132 almost entirely by fine off drives. 

The most memorable feature of the three chief matches at 
Lord’s remains to be mentioned—the wicket-keeping. With all six 
exponents it attained a standard which it is safe to say no previous 
sextet ever surpassed. To choose between Messrs. W. S. Bird and 
M. W. Payne would have been difficult, though rumour had it that 
the latter had desired to resign the gloves to Mr. R. E. H. Bailey, 
and to play only as a batsman. Lilley was admirable, and the 
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wonderful work of Mr. H. Martyn actually evoked the unparalleled 
demonstration of a round of applause from the pavilion after every 
single ball of one over delivered by Mr. Knox. The performances of 
Messrs. D. R. Brandt and N. C. Tufnell were memorable. They 
may yet oppose each other in the University match, but though 
the Harrovian is ear-marked as successor to Mr. Bird, the Etonian 
will find at Cambridge such notable rivals as Mr. C. K. Bancroft, 
who has kept for the West Indians, Mr. R. E. H. Bailey, and 
Mr. A. D. Imlay, the Cliftonian, who understudies Board. He is 
selected to go with the M.C.C. side to New Zealand, which shows 
how speedily his ability is recognised at head-quarters. Early in the 
summer the decision as to the suitability of light for play was taken 
out of the hands of the umpires and entrusted to the captains. 
When they disagree, as Lord Hawke did with Lord Dalmeny at the 
Oval, the umpires are then referred to. There has been considerable 
misconception as to how batsmen at the wicket are to appeal, but on 
the whole the new arrangement will avert such irritating absences 
from the field as were noticeable in Essex v. Surrey at the Oval. 
A few unpleasant instances of demonstrations against stone-walling 
occurred. For example, on June g, at Trent Bridge, batsmen, 
fieldsmen, and umpires lay on the grass whilst 4,000 people hooted 
Mr. Douglas for a thoroughly justifiable example of passive resistance.* 
At Southampton Mr. A. J. L. Hill most properly withdrew the 
Hampshire eleven and manfully addressed malcontents for jeering at 
the defensive methods of Thompson. The Leyton crowd proved 
decidedly disagreeable on occasions, and at Lord’s there was a 
tendency to “ barrack ” one experienced amateur. Mr. A. E. Lawton 
resigned the captaincy of Derbyshire owing to the interference of 
some members of the county committee with his handling of his 
side. Arnold was publicly suspended for a county match by his 
committee because of his conduct in the match with Hampshire, and 
it was curious that in his absence Worcestershire should have done 
one of their best performances. The ‘“‘ shamateur” has been less 
prominent, but I have been told that a professional in his benefit 
match was charged by one gentleman living within ten miles of the 
ground £6 for his expenses. 

A few broad characteristics deserve comment. Just as those 
who spoke in haste were proclaiming that the fast bowler would 
henceforth be alone effective, Blythe by admirable work showed 
what excellent results can be obtained by a first-rate bowler at a 
slower pace, and in August Dennett obtained wonderful success. 


1 When 4,000 people together with batsmen, fieldsmen, and umpires so decidedly 
express a unanimous opinion, it may possibly be not altogether without justification —Eb. 
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Possibly the way in which bowling to left-handed batsmen worries 
bowlers was more frequently noticeable than before. Another 
marked feature was that a larger number of players appear to have 
taken part in first-class cricket than in previous seasons. Middlesex, 
for instance, never had anything approaching a regular side, and 
most of the other counties—except Warwickshire, Essex, and Kent 
—showed a restless desire to try every tolerable colt; consequently 
the variations were increasingly frequent. 

And this brings me to a possibly unpopular but thoroughly 
sincere statement—namely, that the standard of county cricket, 
apart from Kent, is just now comparatively low, which justifies the 
prevalent desire to include new blood. Whatever their achievements, 
and they have been great, the most fervent admirer of Yorkshire will 
not pretend that the side this season is as good as the one which 
won that unparalleled succession of victories. Anno domini is telling 
on cherished members of many teams. Not for one moment would 
it be pretended that grand games have not been played by the score ; 
but Sussex, which has been sorely bereft; Lancashire, which sadly 
disappointed its supporters at the crucial moment; Somersetshire, 
and Gloucestershire, furnish cases in point. 

Three individuals tower over the rest. Hayward has been the 
batsman of the year. Beginning with unusual freedom, he has not 
only been more successful than ever before, but his batting has 
gained in attractiveness, whilst it has lost nothing in consistency. 
Hirst once more proved himself a positive wonder, and had not his 
leg given way on occasions it is impossible to say where he would 
have stopped. ‘“‘ Hirst’s effort’ was one of the things an admiring 
public looked for and never failed to perceive. So great was his 
work that he had eleven hundred runs and a hundred wickets by the 
end of June, a feat never equalled. Also he is the first cricketer to 
get two hundred wickets and two thousand runs in one summer. 
His splendid punishing powers, his wonderful if occasional swerve, 
and his keen work in the field intensify the value of his achieve- 
ments, as shown on the score-sheet. Only he and Dr. W. G. Grace 
have scored a thousand runs and taken a hundred wickets in seven 
seasons, and for those seven the following comparative table is 


interesting :— 

Innings. Not Out. Runs. Highest. Aver. 


Runs. Wickets. Aver. 
Hirst (to August 30)... 18,045 958 18°73 
Dr. W. G. Grace 15,501 15°36 
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Mr. K. L. Hutchings has attracted almost as much attention as either 
professional. For the Tonbridge School Eleven he had averaged 
57 in 1900, 47 in 1g01, and 63 in 1902; whilst previous to this 
summer he had scored one century for Kent and averaged 24 for his 
various intermittent appearances. Hardly had the public become 
interested in the colt Woolley before the old Tonbridgian completely 
eclipsed him. Following up 125 and 97 not out against Middlesex, he 
scored a superb 131-and 50 not out against Yorkshire, contributions so 
finely compiled that Lord Hawke at once telegraphed to Mr. Lacey 
that he ought to be chosen for the Gentlemen. He had distinctly 
bad luck on that occasion, for in the first innings he was dismissed 
upon a dubious decision; and on the second, just as he was playing 
himself in, he was interrupted by that most deplorable tea interval 
and out immediately afterwards. Again and again he proved the most 
attractive bat of the day, combining all the brilliance and strokes of 
Mr. R. H. Spooner with a power of which the graceful Lancastrian 
is physically incapable; added to this must be a eulogy of his 
transcendent ability in the field. He will be able to represent the 
county for many years to come, and the rumour ought to be contra- 
dicted that he contemplated following his brother into the Worcester- 
shire eleven. There are not many parallels to this example of two 
brothers on opposite first-class county sides, except the obvious one 
of the Crawfords. The only others in recent times I can recall are the 
Suggs for Lancashire and Derbyshire, and the Briggs for Lancashire 
and Notts. 

Had a Test Match team to be chosen on current form, possibly 
the Hon. F. S. Jackson, with his customary modesty, might not 
regard himself as having played sufficiently this summer to become 
captain. In that case it would appear to me that Mr. J. R. Mason 
ought to lead a side composed of Messrs. R. H. Spooner, Neville 
Knox, K. L. Hutchings, and H. Martyn, or Lilley, with Hay- 
ward, Tyldesley, Hirst, Arnold, Blythe, and Fielder; Lees and 
Mr. C. J. Burnup as reserves. Of course all selections are matters 
of opinion, but this eleven would certainly render a good account 
of itself ? 

Dissensions in Australia, into which there is no need here to 
probe, were reconciled too late to permit a side to be sent out from 
England in the present autumn, but a team is being dispatched by 
M.C.C. to New Zealand. Next summer the South Africans are to 
have three Test Matches in England, and it may be hoped that the 
general programme of first-class fixtures will be better arranged than 
in the past summer, when on several occasions London was left 
without a first-class match—once for a whole week in the height of 
the season—and Notts only played one game at home in August. It 
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is also reasonable to assume that a year hence the M.C.C. will be 
dispatching a side to Australia, and as the Hon. F. S. Jackson no 
longer turns out, it is more than probable that Lord Dalmeny may 
be invited to captain the side. 

Retirements are unusually important this autumn. That lion- 
hearted cricketer and big, casual, delightful personality, Mr. S. M. J. 
Woods, is resigning the Somersetshire captaincy ; whilst that admir- 
able wicket-keeper, Mr. H. Martyn, follows his leader on to the 
retired list. Another captain, Mr. C. E. de Trafford, is also going, 
and it is difficult adequately to appreciate the unassuming work he 
has done for Leicestershire, quite apart from the occasional success 
of his punishing hitting. That beautiful bat, Mr. R. H. Spooner, 
finds that the struggle of life may keep him out of the game. Mr. W. 
Brearley is believed to have given up county cricket, but this 
mercurial personality may change his mind. That successful bowler, 
Mr. Neville Knox, even if his leg were to be sound, may not be much 
more seen with Surrey; an irreparable loss. It is always more 
difficult to designate professionals who have finished, but the age 
limit seems at last to be crowding the veteran Alec Hearne out of 
the Kent team after twenty years of high endeavour, whilst his 
cousin, J. T. Hearne—now a married man—may not often play for 
Middlesex now that Mignon seems to be training on. The veteran 
Cuttell, who has bowled splendidly when given achance; Tunnicliffe, 
who has batted since his accident with the ripest judgment ; 
Llewellyn, who has hardly been stimulated by the general improve- 
ment in Hampshire cricket, may all think twice before facing 
another season. : 

There are three personal matters which must be mentioned. 
Two are satisfactory indications of the suggestive influence exercised 
by the Badminton Magazine. In the May issue I suggested that 
the term of residential qualification in the case of Colonials desiring 
to participate in county cricket should be increased to five years, 
and though the extension may not be so long, it is with great 
pleasure that I notice Gloucestershire, Yorkshire, and other 
counties pledging themselves to support some such proposal. I hope 
another which I advocated—namely, that the Committee of M.C.C. 
should require evidence of the residential qualification of those 
playing for counties under that specification—may also be carried 
out. One amateur this season, I have been repeatedly told, had not 
the smallest right to represent his county. It will be interesting to 
see how return to South Africa in the winter affects the official 
estimate of Vogler’s claim to play for Middlesex next year. The second 
point is the contemporary prevalence of the suggestion I was the 
first to put forward in the April number of the Badminton Magazine, 
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that the first-class counties should be divided into two sections 
of eight each. In the column which has appeared weekly below 
the signature of Dr. W. G. Grace in the Morning Post this has been 
consistently advocated, but never once has any indebtedness been 
expressed to this periodical. So long as the game is benefited, this 
matters little, however, and of still less consequence were the very 
sarcastic comments on my statement in several articles that K. S. 
Ranjitsinhji would not return to England during the present year. 
I will now go further and expose myself to the harmless railleries 
which do not affect me by stating that I have excellent reason to 
believe that not only will he not captain the team which is projected 
to come from India, but that he will never again appear in really 
important cricket in this country. 

Before dealing with the counties it may be mentioned that the 
West Indian team fell below expectation. The batting was very 
unequal, the best performers failing to make runs on the same day ; 
the fielding was unequal and often slack; bad judgment in running 
materially affected the aggregate; and bad placing of the field 
became well-nigh chronic. The best achievement was a victory 
over a moderate Yorkshire eleven, the only other first-class county 
they defeated being Northamptonshire. Mr. S. G. Smith, who 
played above his ‘‘ home” form, proved an excellent all-round 
man, and Mr. Ollivierre—brother of the Derbyshire amateur— 
when his ability was somewhat tardily recognised, headed the 
bowling averages; whilst Mr. P. A. Goodman in August became the 
most prolific run-getter. There were some disappointments, but 
the tour must have proved a pleasant one. 

Dealing with the counties in the two sections which will some 
day I trust become legalised, it is interesting to note how badly the 
second eight fared against the first eight: 7 victories, 63 defeats, 
23 draws. 

With the exception that Middlesex and Worcestershire com- 
bined to knock Lancashire out of the running, there was little effect 
wrought by these eight on the actual championship until Gloucester- 
shire’s sensational victory over Yorkshire by one run, whereas in 
some matches it seemed as though big counties were making “‘ bags” 
among ‘‘the rabbits.” This does not, however, imply that there 
were not fine sides and fine cricketers in this second division. 

Somersetshire were encouraged at the outset by Bailey claim- 
ing six for 6 after five for 59. He comes quickly back and varies 
his pace, whilst his off-ball goes away; but he is not in the front 
rank. Mr. P. R. Johnson has shown fine punishing power, and so 
has Mr. H. Martyn, while Braund afforded an occasional glimpse of 
his old skill. 
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Northamptonshire have every reason to be satisfied with the 
increased success of the county team. One instance was that 
after being in a minority of 155 on the first innings they defeated 
Worcestershire, thanks to 166 by Mr. C. J. T. Pool, and 72 not 
out by Cox. Thompson was a tower of strength, East bowled 
with untiring pertinacity, Mr. G. A. T. Vialls exhibited sound 
defence against Essex, and Dr. Pretty exceeded the second century 
against Derbyshire. It will be remembered that he made over a 
hundred in his first county match v. Surrey. 

Gloucestershire were complimented by the fact that general sur- 
prise was expressed when the fielding happened to be bad. With 
some sides it is the rule. Dennett’s slow left-handed bowling was the 
feature, and apart from all ten wickets in one innings against Essex, 
the fact of getting fifteen wickets for 140 v. Worcestershire in one 
day, as well as eight for 53 v. Surrey, proclaims him one of our best 
men with the ball. In the gigantic Mr. Ford a promising fast 
bowler has been discovered. Mr. F. E. Thomas has often sup- 
ported Mr. G. L. Jessop ably as a run-getter, and Mr C. L. Townsend 
reappeared in mid-August to score 214 v. Worcestershire, when 
Mr. C. O. H. Sewell, also too rarely seen, ran into three figures. 
The grim struggle in which Yorkshire was just beaten of course put 
everything else into the shade. Had Board not made a tremendous 
effort on the leg-side, the first ball of Mr. Jessop’s final over 
must have gone for four byes. On so little did the championship 
turn ! 

To Sussex the loss of Mr. C. B. Fry was irreparable, and it re- 
mains to be seen if the famous batsman will be able to play next year. 
But few spectators, however accustomed to watching his prowess, 
would have thought that his absence would have had such a depress- 
ing effect on the team. Vine, A. E. Relf, and for some time Killick, 
all failed in comparison with what they had done, while the younger 
Relf only moderately fulfilled expectation; but Mr. H. L. Simms, 
besides being an excellent field, could hit with confidence, and the 
Australian Dwyer at times bowled irresistibly. The tame batting 
on the less immaculate Brighton pitch was, however, the main 
shortcoming. 

The county ground at Worcester is certainly remarkable. 
Across the pitch during different matches have strayed a hare, a pig, 
a mouse, and some bantams; two centuries apiece by two Fosters 
in the same match is one item never likely to be surpassed ; another 
is that now it holds the record for scoring on all three days respec- 
tively, namely, 1,492 Worcestershire v. Oxford, 1,169 Gentlemen of 
Worcestershire v. Gentlemen of Staffordshire, and 712 amassed in 
Jess than six hours. The outstanding feature has been the great batting 
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of Mr. W. B. Burns, whom I never had the good fortune to see at the 
wicket. He increased his average from 15 to 51, and his aggregate 
from 2go0 to 1,200, figures which speak volumes. With Arnold 
above him in averages, various Fosters available on occasions, and 
Bowley asa punishing bat, the side is capable of better results, but the 
bowling figures are deplorable. To have beaten Lancashire by an 
innings and 38 runs at Old Trafford, however, redeemed many short- 
comings. 

Middlesex had a wretched season, partially for the reason already 
given. For example, no fewer than six wicket-keepers were played, 
once three in the same eleven. It is satisfactory to mention a 
marked recovery in the form of Albert Trott. Twice in an innings 
did Tarrant capture nine wickets, on one occasion catching out the 
tenth man. So freely can he score when he chooses that his cus- 
tomary dogged method is the more to be deplored. The fact of his 
hitting a 7 at Lord’s recalls that Mr. F. R. Spofforth once hit an 
Ir on the same ground—one of the anachronisms of the short- 
lived net experiment. That rattling hitter, Mr. L. G. Colbeck, had 
the mortifying experience of five consecutive duck’s eggs. 

Leicestershire opened by sensationally losing to Lancashire by 
rrun. At the Oval King was dismissed for hitting the ball twice, 
on the appeal of Hayward at point. The batting of Mr. C. J. B. 
Wood was the notable event. Yorkshire seems to provide his 
favourite attack, for in his last sixteen innings against that county 
he has scored 762, average 58. Against Warwickshire he compiled 
225, and with Whitehead scoring 174, 380 was put up for the first 
wicket, the declaration being made at 7or for four. Warwickshire 
had already amassed 380, and now responded with 344 for two, 
the total of 1,425 for sixteen wickets being only surpassed by 1,492 
Worcestershire v. Oxford University, and 1,427 for twenty-one 
wickets Surrey v. Sussex at Hastings. Amid a plethora of fair 
deliveries in all county teams, it must be confessed that some ex- 
ception was raised in pavilions to the method of Mr. W. W. Odell, 
and one county captain, it is said, intends to bring up the question 
at the meeting next December. 

Derbyshire, bereft of Mr. Lawton, has earned “ the wooden 
spoon.” Humphries kept wicket superbly, Bestwick bowled in a form 
worthy of Test Matches, and Warren was often difficult ; but when 
once Messrs. L. G. Wright and Ollivierre were out, the run-getting 
was of the occasional order. Several of the younger players, how- 
ever, possess valuable possibilities, notably Hallam and Cadman. 

Dealing with the first eight, Hampshire must really be regarded 
as the champions of the second division, and their success in 
the face of considerable difficulties merits exceptional felicitation. 
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Never since their reinclusion in 1895 have the Southerners played so 
well, and the curious feature is that none of their professionals are in 
the front rank, while several of their best amateurs are not regularly 
available. Few features have of late been so pleasing as this resusci- 
tation of Hampshire, and if Mr. Sprott has not been so successful 
with the bat as Messrs. A. C. Johnston and A. J. L. Hill, a 
wonderful player on a broken wicket, his spirited captaincy has 
had a great deal to do with the present favourable result, which 
is likely to be bettered next summer. 

Essex regained Mead, and found a good bat in Mr. W. M. 
Turner, whilst additional membership and larger crowds are satis- 
factory symptoms. The eastern side is also higher in the results 
table; but the cricket has been unequal. The opportunity of a 
lifetime was thrown away when Mr. Turner and Buckenham had 
three-quarters of an hour in which to get 61 runs to beat Kent, and 
never attempted to obtain them. Bad fielding as usual marred skill 
in the other departments, but few cricketers in the country showed 
greater improvement with both bat and ball than Mr. J. W. H. T. 
Douglas. Tremlin severed his connexion with the county, which 
shared with Warwickshire the advantage of playing approximately 
the same side, Messrs. Fane and Gillingham being occasionally 
compelled to be absentees. 

Warwick's achievements as usual command respect without 
evoking enthusiasm. Quaife has a reduction in his average from 66 
to 36, and Kinneir shows a drop of ten points. Lilley was more 
free than some of the run-getters, Devey must not be forgotten, 
Baker improved, and Mr. T. S. Fishwick headed the batting. 
Apart from Hargreave and Moorhouse, the bowling was poor, and 
lack of sting in this department explains why the results are not 
more imposing. 

It is curious that each of the four sides which defeated Notts— 
Lancashire, Surrey, Essex, and Sussex—also played an unfinished 
game with the Trent Bridge team. Had the last few places in the 
eleven been adequately filled there would have been a more for- 
midable bid for first place, but the tail to the batting and the 
lack of better bowling support to Hallam, Wass, and John 
Gunn just made Notts fall below the hopes of its admirers. The 
serious illness of George Gunn is a catastrophe, mitigated by the 
marked advance of Payton as a bat. A tremendous burden falls 
on Mr. A. QO. Jones and Iremonger, who have now put up a 
hundred for first wicket on twenty-two occasions. John Gunn 
and Hardstaff form the only other serious scorers, for Mr. G. T. 
Branston in county cricket forms only the pale reflex of his 
ability in University matches. Oates v. Middlesex had a hand 
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in the downfall of half the twenty wickets, and only once has this 
been surpassed, by Pooley v. Sussex in 1868 at the Oval when 
twelve fell to the stumper. Oates’s nine catches at the wicket recall 
the feat of Joseph Hunter in Yorkshire v. Gloucestershire in 1887. 

Lancashire had to be content with fourth place because, with 
an unfailing stock of useful bowlers, in the absence of Mr. Brearley 
none possessed “devil” of the first order, though Cuttell’s gallant 
exertions, Huddleston’s cleverness when given a chance—as, 
for instance, four for 5 and nine for 36 v. Notts—and a certain 
measure of success to Harry and Kermode must be recognised. 
Tyldesley, who enjoyed a grand benefit of £3,000 profit, was 
as fine as ever, and Sharp was the Hirst of the Palatines; but 
Mr. Spooner was very unequal, and preferred to watch Surrey v. 
Yorkshire at the Oval whilst Lancashire was struggling for a four 
wickets victory at Leyton. Messrs. Poidevin and MacLaren exhi- 
bited but little of their former command over the ball, and on 
occasions—v. Middlesex at Lord’s, for instance—half the side 
seemed to play itself out. 

In all periods of its cricket career Surrey has shown an odd 
knack of providing a batting collapse at an unexpected moment. 
This cost them foremost position, double defeats by Kent, one from 
Yorkshire at Sheffield, and then the remarkable one at the hands of 
Lancashire at the Oval, giving them a rather unexpected quietus. 
Mr. Knox was the bowler of the year. Taking a long run with a 
curious leap midway, despite his exhausting action he persevered 
with untiring pluck, and effected great execution. To him and to 
Hayward is mainly due the long roll of Surrey’s victories. Lees 
bore a big burden, Mr. J. N. Crawford was more difficult than he 
looked from the pavilion (for example, six for 13 v. Notts), and 
Rushby took five wickets for 7 runs v. Northamptonshire. Hobbs 
enormously improved, and nothing in the year was much better 
than the way in which he and Mr. J. H. Gordon won the home 
game against Worcestershire. Hayes made runs freely, and his 
annihilation of the Oxonian attack was the most pulverising feature 
of the season. Except against Essex and Derbyshire, Lord Dalmeny 
in no way bore out his promise of last year. If the selection com- 
mittee had shown a little more firmness in not forcing five or six 
to be perpetually striving for the last two places in the eleven, 
the scale might just have been turned. The climax was in the 
benefit of Lees, a bumper well deserved, when Yorkshire’s moderate 
batting settled the match in the first hour, and Mr. Knox was 
bumping fiercely. 

Yorkshire finally came in second. It is impossible to resist 
quoting the phrase of Mr. E. V. Lucas—the biographer of Charles 
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Lamb—‘I go to bed and I rise, I work and I eat, hoping continually 
that George Hirst will be champion county.” Otherwise the side, 
despite the welcome return of Mr. T. L. Taylor, showed moderately 
by comparison with its old standard. Tunnicliffe out of the eleven 
for a month for a broken finger was not thought good enough to play 
by some of the committee, yet proved his value in the great encoun- 
ters with Surrey and Lancashire. Lord Hawke, owing to lumbago, 
could only play occasionally after June, and Rhodes, besides bowling 
without sting, dropped nearly as many catches as he made. The Hon. 
F. S. Jackson would only consent to play once, and neither Myers 
nor Rothery was at his best. Rhodes and Denton both scored 
effectively, and Haigh bowled finely on many occasions. Still, 
apart from Hirst, it was not the year of the Tykes. Such fielding 
as they displayed on the Saturday at Catford would alone have 
made a whole season memorable. Of the crop of young players, 
though the average is creditable, none suggests a future in the fore- 
most rank. 

At first Kent was not estimated at the height the White 
Horse team finally took. The lines of Kent cricket are laid 
in pleasant places, the eleven is led by a popular sportsman, 
Mr. C. H. B. Marsham, and the prowess has been most attractively 
displayed. It is a triumph for the Kent nursery, and equal credit 
is due to the amateurs who have shown such spirited batting. 
Woolley, the young left-hander, started with 64 v. Lancashire, then 
took six for 39 v. Somersetshire, followed by 116 v. Hants, with eight 
for 57 and 72 out of ror and 25 not out v. Surrey at the crisis. 
Several sound judges think that though only nineteen he will not 
really train on to anything remarkable. Mr. E. H. D. Sewell, however, 
with his customary quixotic enthusiasm, selected him as third 
choice for his Test Match team, whereas he was subsequently only 
reserve man at Canterbury. That festival attracted forty thousand 
people, who saw the home side beat Sussex and Lancashire with an 
innings to spare, the totals of 568 and 479 being less than if the 
later bats had selfishly played for their averages. Mr. C. J. Burnup 
began a series of delightful visits to the wicket with 141 and 94, 
running himself out in most sporting fashion for Mr. Hutchings, 
who scored 176. Mr. Blaker, who always played most attractively, 
obtained 122, the captain 119, and Mr. Mason 88. 

The thoroughly sporting and attractive cricket played by Kent 
rivalled that of Yorkshire under Lord Hawke in the palmiest 
days. Besides those named, Mr. E. W. Dillon when available 
merits all commendation, and no other bowler has ever taken 
so many wickets for the county as Fielder. Blythe’s fine work 
has already received one appreciative allusion. Humphreys and 
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Seymour lent yeoman service if not so much before the public 
as a year before. Fairservice is good enough for any side, and 
both Hardinge and Hubble are going to be great performers. 
There is not the least reason why Kent should not maintain their 
present place, for they amass big totals without loss of time, and 
dispose of their opponents with expedition. Mr. Marsham, after 
losing the toss for a phenomenal succession of times, brought off 
an equally remarkable series of successes. 

The future of the game looks most promising, and instead of 


merely a July and August, next season should be excellent 
throughout. 


“a 


TIGER CAVES 


TIGER-SHOOTING IN CHINA 


BY J. C. GREW 


THE subject of tiger-shooting usually calls up a picture of thick 
jungle, of elephants with sportsmen in howdahs on their backs, and 
a long line of native beaters driving the animal from his covert; or 
a platform high in the branches of a tree is perhaps suggested, 
where the hunter sits at night over a bullock, awaiting the sudden 
noiseless spring of his quarry in the dark. The last thing that one 
imagines is a bare stretch of rocky seashore, with not a green thing 
in sight, where great boulders are piled one above the other, rising 
into hills and ridges and stretching off inland as far as one can see. 
Yet in such surroundings, in the caves and passages formed by 
these great masses of rock, there lives a tiger no less mighty and 
no less dear to the hunter than the breed of the jungle. This is 
not the long-haired Manchurian species; the hair is short, the 
skin smooth, and in every respect it resembles the royal animal of 
Bengal. 

The country to which I refer lies along the coast of China, 
where the rocky and barren hills are interspersed with small 
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villages, and the valleys below devoted to padi cultivation. It 
would seem as if the tigers of this region must live on the domestic 
animals, and even the natives themselves, which they are able to 
steal from the villages and fields; for scarcely any living thing, cer- 
tainly no other large game, inhabits this rocky wilderness. Perhaps 
this accounts for the continual travelling about of the tigers from 
one district to another. Certain it is that no matter how much 
time a sportsman has at his disposal he never can be sure of ulti- 
mate success; for here, unlike the jungle hunting, one must wait 
for the game to come to him, not go in search of it oneself. I 
have known a sportsman to wait in one of these villages, each 


CHINESE VILLAGE 


night placing live goats at the mouths of all the promising caves 
in the surrounding country, for six full weeks before a tiger 
appeared; another, after remaining for a month, was obliged to 
leave without having seen a sign of one. Yet in startling contrast 
to this apparent scarcity of game was the experience of two men 
on this same spot not long afterwards, who with but a single week 
to spare saw five tigers in as many days, four of them coming out 
of one cave simultaneously. Unfortunately, an intervening rock 
prevented the sportsmen from seeing more than one tiger each at 
the critical moment, and as each thought the other was to shoot 
first they delayed too long, and only one of the four animals was 
bagged. Unlimited time and patience are imperative for this sort 
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of hunting, but if in the end the game appears the sport that ensues 
makes up a hundred times for all the monotony of the days of 
waiting. 

Obviously, the inhabitants of this district regard the tiger as 
their greatest enemy, and may be counted upon to welcome 
anyone who comes to rid them of so dangerous a pest. On the 
sportsman’s arrival at a village the ancestral temple which is 
conspicuous in every town is placed at his disposal, the altar 
being set aside for a dressing-table and a bundle of straw put 
in a corner for the bed; and though the dust of centuries seems 
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to have gathered there, it is soon made as comfortable a habitation 
as one can expect to find in a Chinese village seldom, if ever, visited 
by a white man. 

The shikaris, or ‘‘ huntermen”’ as they call themselves, are 
members of some family that for generations have been known as 
tiger fighters, and events soon prove their courage to be of nc mean 
quality. They own no firearms, carrying only torches and heavy 
three-pronged spears or tridents; with these they enter the cave in 
which a tiger has been located, corner him, and in the absence of a 
sportsman stab him to death. The meat, skin, claws, and whiskers 
are then sold at high prices, as the eating of the flesh and the 
possession of the claws are firmly believed to impart strength and 
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courage. They carry with them in a small box an idol, representing 
a Chinaman armed with the typical trident, and before entering a 
cave invariably propitiate him with burning joss-sticks and by bow- 
ing thrice in turn. They consult him, moreover, with childlike 
faith on all important questions concerning the whereabouts of the 
game and the likelihood of success. The question being asked, two 
pieces of wood, each with a smooth and a rough side, are thrown 
into the air; if they then fall even, the answer is affirmative; if odd, 
negative. On the day of my success they assured me that before 
evening I should have killed a large tiger; and when hesitating 
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between two caves, into each of which the tracks appeared to lead, 
they were correctly informed by the idol in which one the animal 
would be found. 

On arriving at the village one buys from a native shepherd 
several goats, which with the help of the huntermen are moored 
each evening at the mouths of various promising caves in the 
neighbourhood. Their bleating can be heard in ail directions, 
and leaves no reasonable doubt that should a tiger come into that 
vicinity at least one goat the less will be found on rounding them 
up in the morning. The tiger can then be tracked to the cave in 
which he will presumably sleep off his gorge, and the rest will be a 
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question of having him driven out or of blocking him in so that 
one can enter with comparative safety. 

The days of waiting would be intensely wearisome were it not 
for the amusement afforded by the ordinary daily life of the villagers 
—a sentiment which certainly is reciprocated by one’s hosts, for no 
wild man of Borneo is ever regarded with greater interest than is 
the sportsman in his borrowed temple. Unfortunately, this edifice 
is usually enclosed on only three sides, the fourth opening to a 
courtyard surrounded by a wall, which in turn fronts on the princi- 


CHINESE FISHING SAMPANS 


pal village street. This courtyard is at all times of day and until 
late at night so packed with admiring Celestials that not even 
“standing room only” could be advertised. The wall, moreover, 
affords excellent accommodation for dozens of small Chinese 
urchins. Their attitude, however, is invariably one of courteous 
interest, never of derision or disrespect. Since the sportsman soon 
becomes accustomed to their silent staring, it is only on occasions 
that he has them unceremoniously ejected, and by setting the 
huntermen to keep the wall clear of over-curious intruders is able 
to enjoy a little hard-earned privacy. The huntermen themselves, 
who come from a distant village, share the temple, cooking their 
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meals in a great cauldron in the courtyard and sleeping in the 
farthest-removed corner, where they smoke their opium pipes until 
far into the night. 

The days drag slowly by. As each dawn appears, heralded by 
the chirping of a thousand swallows and all the brilliant colours of 
a Chinese morning, one tramps up into the hills to inspect the goats. 
They are at their posts untouched, bleating hungrily for breakfast, 
and another monotonous day of waiting ensues. One begins to 
doubt whether the Chinese tiger exists; certainly the tales one has 
heard of the country seem but asnare and a delusion, and as the days 
lengthen into weeks it is a sore temptation to abandon the quest. 


A CHINESE THEATRICAL COMPANY 


Then suddenly comes the first intimation that the game has 
arrived. In the dead of night there is a tremendous uproar in the 
village street; the natives are running wildly to and fro, the hunter- 
men are preparing their torches and spears in a manner which 
suggests a sally against some hostile tribe. A tiger has entered the 
village, stolen a dog or a pig, and escaped with it across the fields. 
This is indeed welcome news, for if only he has killed a goat there 
will be something to work on. At daylight the huntermen are in 
readiness; their torches, formed of long bamboo rods with oiled rags 
tied around their tips, are prepared, the idol duly propitiated, 
and off one starts into the hills, expectancy and hopefulness at 
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All now depends on whether a goat has been killed and a blood 
trail left sufficiently marked to track the animal to his cave. Occa- 
sionally a tiger will break the cord by which a goat is tied and 
carry the body away intact without a drop of blood being spilled. 
On the other hand I have seen five goats killed in one night and 
the country so marked up with blood tracks that it was well-nigh 
impossible to follow any single one to its end. Assuming that the 
right cave is found, the huntermen light their torches and enter as 


THE ‘‘HUNTERMEN”’ PREPARING TO ENTER THE CAVE 


carelessly as though it were a stray pig, not a tiger, that they 
expected to find within. 

Meanwhile the sportsman stands guard a few yards away from 
the entrance, ready at any second to fire should the animal try to 
escape. The excitement is now intense. The men are feeling 
around inside the cave, lighting their way with the torches and 
guarding with their spears against an attack. Suddenly a dull roar 
seems to come from the depths of the rock, the men shout a 
warning, there is a loud “aughr-r-r,” and the tiger springs from 
between the great boulders. He will not go out of his way to attack, 
nor will he hesitate an instant, but makes off in great bounds down 
the mountain-side. In that moment the sportsman must shoot, and 
shoot accurately: no second chance is given. 
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More likely, however, on seeing the light of the torches the 
animal will cower back in the innermost recesses of the cave, 
whence it will be impossible to dislodge him. On ascertaining his 
position the huntermen block up all possible exits with bundles of 
stubble, which are thrown down from above by the villagers, who 
never miss the fun of seeing a hunt, and invariably gather on the 
hillside at a respectful distance from the scene of action. This 
blocking in of the game often takes several hours, which are hours 
of tense expectancy for the sportsman, who must be ready at any 
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second for a change of tactics and a sudden charge on the part of 
the tiger. 

Finally it is announced that the animal is effectively blocked. 
The sportsman drops down between the boulders that form the 
entrance to the cave, and, having accustomed his eyes to the torch- 
light, follows the directions of the huntermen for approaching the 
tiger’s retreat. He will perhaps have to wriggle on his stomach 
through some narrow passages, dragging his gun by the muzzle 
after him; he is practically in darkness, and his ignorance as to the 
exact whereabouts of the tiger renders his task one of peculiar 
interest. As he draws near a snarl or a half-suppressed roar reveals 
the animal’s position. Probably the sportsman can now see through 
the chinks in the rock the glowing eyes and the great striped side. 
Yet he is in no danger, for the huntermen have done their work 
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well and left but a small hole through which the shot is to be fired. 
It is a novel situation this, to be within a few feet of a live tiger in 
a dark cave, to see the green eyes blinking sleepily in the glow from 
the torches which have been thrust through the chinks in the rock 
underneath, and to watch the mighty head and great swelling 
muscles of this magnificent brute as he lies panting with fright 
and anger. 

In spite of one’s feeling of security, one does not care to delay 
too long. The express is dragged painfully into position; the tiger 
as he sees the muzzle approaching draws back snarling. Then the 
report of the gun resounds through the cave, and the hunt is over. 
The body is dragged with difficulty to the surface and, slung from a 
pole, is carried by the huntermen back to the village, while the 
natives follow joyfully alongside, shouting, dancing, and generally 
rejoicing at the death of so much dreaded an enemy. 


THE RETURN TO THE VILLAGE 


AWAD, 


BOOKS ON SPORT 


THE AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF MR. ROBERT STANDISH SIEVIER. 
London: 15, Essex Street, W.C. 1906. 


There is perhaps no way in which a man gets up his name so 
quickly as in the capacity of the owner of a famous horse, and it is 
chiefly because Mr. Sievier was so intimately bound up with Sceptre 
that he became a celebrity. Not improbably he might have been 
heard of without that mare, for he has obviously always had a 
remarkable way of coming to the front in all sorts of places, as this 
book emphatically shows. Absolute frankness is its chief charac- 
teristic. Here we have the story of the fortunes and misfortunes, 
the high-ups and the low-downs, which have befallen one of the 
most impulsive of all possible sportsmen. It is always interesting to 
read the work of a man who thoroughly understands his subject, 
and few men know more of racing at home and abroad than 
Mr. Sievier. It used to be said when he was training Sceptre—a 
task he most courageously undertook—that she would never have 
been beaten had she remained under the care of John Porter; but 
there really could not be a more absolutely gratuitous assumption. 
It is absurd to say what ‘‘ would have happened’”’ in circumstances 
which never arose. It was bad luck that Sceptre should have been 
beaten a head for the Lincolnshire Handicap of 1go2, but that she 
finished where she did, so close up to a gocd horse, as St. Maclou 
undoubtedly was, shows that there could not have been much wrong 
with her condition. In all she won £25,650 in stakes, including 
four of the five classic races, and reading a little between the lines 
it is evidently Mr. Sievier’s opinion that she should have won both 
the Derby and the Grand Prix—an opinion easily comprehensible 
on the part of her owner. 

Sceptre, however, came a long time after the beginning of 
Mr. Sievier’s career. His father died when he was five years old. 
He appears to have been left to his own guidance, and to have been 
singularly well able to take care of himself. At the age of sixteen 
he went to Africa as substitute for a friend who had enlisted in the 
Frontier Armed and Mounted Police. This was in the year 1876, 
when of course Cape Colony was less settled than it is at present, 
and he had a sufficiently exciting time in the Kaffir War which came 
a few months after his arrival. Like so many other young men who 
had to do something and were not educated for any particular 
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profession, Mr. Sievier went on the stage, and acted in England and 
in India, though we do not gather that his success was particularly 
brilliant. Sport had always had the most powerful attraction for 
him, and he had, it will be seen, crammed a good deal of life into 
six years, for on his twenty-second birthday he landed in Adelaide, 
with the intention of making a book. His success was speedy and 
considerable. On the Melbourne Cup in 1882, soon after he began, 
he won over £5,000 in ready money, his profits on the first year 
being over £70,o00—truly a lucrative profession! Not the least 
interesting part of his Colonial experiences is, it may be remarked, 
the account of some of the notorious Bushrangers concerning 
whom he has much information. 

A longing to come home almost invariably seizes Englishmen 
abroad, and Mr. Sievier arrived in course of time on English race- 
courses. His Australian winnings had long since melted, and in 
1887 he was broke—so badly that Monday came without his 
account, he could not settle. There always seems to be something 
of the pendulum about Mr. Sievier, and this is his account of what 
happened to him at the Epsom Spring Meeting of 1888, soon after 
he had come to the end of his resources :— 

“On the first day I had won £110, my transactions being in 
ready money owing to the ‘suspension’ of credit. The second day 
I took 500 to 100 about Mr. Arthur Cooper’s Cardinal Wolsey, 
which won with F. Barrett in the saddle. I followed this up with 
1,600 to 200 Good Night. Having collected my money, this brought 
us to the City and Suburban, and I went solely for Fullerton, the 
property of Sir George Chetwynd. The first bet I got was 7 to 1 
to £300 with Ben Cooper. I then took 800 to 100 from Ben Hyams, 
and Bob Howett put £300 on for me at an average of about 8 to 1. 
Afterwards I went on to the course and saw them canter past, and 
returning to the ring took 800 to 100 more from the Brothers Dreysey, 
then at their zenith, and had £200 more on in broken sums, making 
a thousand altogether. From Tattenham Corner to the winning 
post the result of the race was never in doubt, and Fullerton won 
easily by two lengths. Then came the collecting. I had won 
nearly £8,000 on the race, and was stuffed with notes, so much so 
that I left a large balance owing to me standing. My betting did 
not end here. This was the mere greasing of the wheel which had 
set things in motion, and it was exhilarating to feel oneself going 
along once more after standing still for some six months. Wood- 
burn, who had ridden Fullerton, had the mount on Chilwood in 
the next race, and following my luck, not without a few necessary 
inquiries, I had 3,000 to 1,000 Chilwood, and, following Fullerton’s 
example, he won by two lengths also. On the next race I lost 
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£1,000, but soon recouped myself from this temporary break by 
backing P. and O., perhaps on account of the many thousands of 
miles the P. and O. had carried me, but more than likely because I 
knew something, and taking all sorts of odds between 7 to 4 and 
g to 4 I won nearly £4,000 on the race. I had not another bet that 
day. To show what can be done, and more, what has been done, I 
started at the Epsom Spring Meeting, one of two days’ duration, 
with a ‘ pony,’ and won by playing up my winnings over £16,000.” 

Here is a companion picture from Flemington, Mr. Sievier, it 
will be seen, having returned to the business of bookmaker. 

‘**T continued betting, and losing, and quite unconsciously found 
myself at the end of the fourth race with not enough money to pay 
out to everybody who had won. Suddenly realising this, I intimated 
to my clerk that he had better go and have a drink and take the 
book with him. This gave me breathing time, and I borrowed what 
little money I could, for like myself the fraternity were pretty well 
cleared out. On the return of my clerk I playfully abused him for 
not attending to business, and then started to pay out with a little 
less alacrity than usual. The numbers went up for the next race, 
and I fielded with foolhardy bravery. As is usual with most men 
who gamble, luck always runs in ‘trots,’ and up came the favourite 
again! This was a blow; not that I cared a snap for my losses, but 
the whole ring was cleared bang out by this last performance, and 
we were all running from one to the other trying to borrow. For 
once the ring was unanimous! The dodge of sending the clerk for 
a drink was of no avail, for he would have had to remain at the bar 
—or elsewhere—the whole day, so there was nothing left but to pay 
as much as I could. This I did, and when I came to the silver, all 
that was left, I took the satchel from my clerk’s neck and scrambled 
the coins among the punters generally, finally throwing the satchel 
itself among them. I was well known, and the next day, as soon 
as the banks opened, I redeemed my credit. I have often laughed 
over this incident, and have as frequently been reminded of it.” 
Possibly some of those who were at Flemington for the day only, 
and went away unpaid, did not entirely share Mr. Sievier’s mirth. 

In England once more one of the “‘impressions’’ which the 
author says sometimes came to him with highly profitable results 
arose when he saw Comedy win a Maiden Plate at Kempton Park 
in 1891. It occurred to him that she was just the sort of mare 
for the Cambridgeshire; he backed her to win him £16,000, and 
though ridden by a ‘‘chalk” jockey, as history reports she won. 
Epsom seems to have been his luckiest meeting, and the success of 
The Grafter in the City and Suburban benefited him to the tune 
of £33,000, which he followed up with another £20,000 at the 
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Newmarket First Spring, and by other good wins at Chester and 
Kempton. 

The history of Sceptre was given in this magazine when she 
was in the zenith of her career, Mr. Sievier having kindly written 
the excellent article which created so much interest at the time. 
Speculation was rife as to whether the filly, for whom he paid 
10,000 guineas, or Duke of Westminster, who cost 5,500 guineas, was 
the better of the two. Their first trial is published. The five-year- 
old Leonid carried gst., Sceptre and Duke of Westminster were 
in at even weights with the three-year-olds Kaffir Queen and 
St. Louvaine, all 8 st., and Sceptre won in a canter by half a dozen 
lengths, the Duke a couple of lengths in front of Leonid, the other 
two a long way behind. Everything about Sceptre is so well 
known that details need not be here repeated; but though 
Mr. Sievier owned, including Lavengro and Doochary, four of the 
best two-year-olds that had been in one man’s possession for an 
indefinite period, both ends were far from meeting. He won in 
stakes in 1gor no less than £11,171; that he backed his horses 
freely may be judged from the specimens of his transactions which 
have been quoted; but he had a bad year, and was, indeed, in 
difficulties. The necessity of selling one of his treasures arose. 
John Porter asked him to put a price on Sceptre and ‘‘the Duke”; 
for the latter he asked 25,000 guineas, for the former a sum which 
he does not mention, though he declares it was too little; his idea 
being that this would arouse a suspicion that something was wrong 
with her. Probably he was right, at any rate “the Duke” was 
chosen, and he was left with 21,c00 guineas and the filly. In course 
of time, and notwithstanding the fact that in 1g02 he headed the 
list of winning owners with £23,668, he still was obliged to offer 
her for sale. The result of his deal with regard to four horses 
which he bought at the Duke of Westminster’s sale was that he 
paid £22,890, while they yielded in stakes, added to the money he 
got for them, £79,125, a profit of £56,235. 

A great deal of Mr. Sievier’s book is devoted to the case 
‘*Sievier v. Duke.” Into this we do not propose to enter; nor will 
we discuss the cancelling of Mr. Sievier’s presentation at Court, or 
the matter of the Imperial Yeomanry. Those who care to investi- 
gate these subjects will find them treated at length, and it perhaps 
need not be said that the author makes out an excellent case for 
himself. To the general reader these chapters will not be the most 
interesting part of the book, though if a man has the belief that he 
has been badly used it is perfectly natural that he should give his 
view. But the glimpses of inner Turf life which constitute the bulk 
of the volume will be found of absorbing interest by all who care 
for racing. 
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RECREATIONS OF A NATURALIST. By James Edmund Harting. 
London: T. Fisher Unwin. 1go6. 

Mr. Harting’s distinguished position as a naturalist will, of 
course, commend this work to a multitude of readers. Perhaps no 
one knows more than he of the birds and beasts which are still 
open to observation, and of the history of those which are extinct ; 
and he has the knack of conveying his information in a most 
agreeable form. The volume consists of detached papers on all 
sorts of subjects. We pass from a chapter, “‘ In Praise of Hawking,” 
to ‘A Marsh Walk in May,” and thence to an essay, ‘‘ Wheatears 
on South Downs.” The “ English ortolan,” as the little creature is 
called, was much more plentiful a century ago than now; there is, 
indeed, a story of a shepherd of East Dean, near Beachy Head, 
taking nearly a hundred dozen in one day—a nice little addition to 
his humble wages, as a dozen wheatears sold for 1s. 6d. 

There is a chapter on “ Antlers’’ which will be found interest- 
ing by those who are not well acquainted with the mysteries of the 
deer. It is indeed curious that when such multitudes of horns are 
annually shed so comparatively few are to be found, but that the 
deer eat them has, of course, been long beyond question. ‘‘ The 
Ways of Grouse” is another essay which will attract sportsmen. 
Mr. Harting states that from the crop of a hen grouse he once took 
a mass of fresh heather-tops weighing two and a half ounces, and 
he calculates that to support a thousand brace of grouse at this 
rate a moor would have to yield a ton of heather-tops per week. 
With regard to the speed at which grouse fly, a well-known hawker, 
the late Major Fisher, when out one day with Mr. Harting, flew a 
trained falcon at a grouse, which saved itself by dashing into a 
plantation exactly a mile from the place where the bird rose. The 
flight was carefully timed by a stop watch, and the distance was 
covered in 58 seconds. As the falcon was doing all he knew to 
catch the bird, it may be assumed that the bird was doing all that 
it knew to escape its pursuer. 

The idea that red-legged partridges are prone to attack their 
English cousins is generally exploded, though some naturalists believe 
that this enmity exists. Lord Walsingham denounces the “‘ popular 
error” in the ‘ Shooting” volume of the Badminton Library. 

The horse is included in Mr. Harting’s list of subjects. He 
has counted no fewer than 3,800 volumes devoted to the animal 
prior to the issue of the Badminton Library book on “ Racing,” and 
during the more than twenty years which have since elapsed a 
multitude of new ones have been added. Another popular error 
which Mr. Harting corrects is with regard to the “‘ Treatyse of 
Fysshynge with an Angle.” It is generally supposed to be part of 
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“The Boke of St. Albans,’ and to have been the earliest work on 
angling ; as a matter of fact it was printed ten years after the issue 
of ‘‘ The Boke,” and the writer refers in it to earlier works. ‘‘ Birds 
and Lighthouses”’ is another excellent chapter. One of the most 
wonderful sights in the world is the arrival of these migrants, 
and a graphic description is quoted from Mr. H. Seebohm. At half- 
past twelve one night he was awakened with the news that the migra- 
tion had begun, and uninterruptedly for two hours innumerable birds 
swarmed past the lighthouse. Occasionally one fluttered against the 
glass and was caught by the lighthouse men. Mr. Seebohm says he 
can make no effort to guess how many hundreds of thousands went 
by. The lighthouse men, however, picked up nearly three hundred. 

Mr. Harting’s papers deal with sport and natural history beyond 
the seas. Some extracts are given from the journals of the late 
Mr. J. J. Pringle, truly described as ‘‘a noted American snipe-shooter.” 
As readers are aware, the snipe takes a good deal of shooting, but 
in seven days in December 1887 Mr. Pringle bagged no fewer than 
1,943. Records are given of twenty seasons; he was out in all 711 
days, and picked up 69,087 snipe—an average of about three short 
of a hundred each day! He used No. g chilled shot, with some- 
times No. 8 for the left barrel, and for a long time stuck to black 
powder, having always had a feeling that it shot stronger. Even- 
tually, however, he abandoned it, though sometimes using black 
for the second barrel. 

When Mr. Harting describes William the Conqueror as a 
gourmand, he probably means a gourmet, seeing that it was for 
serving an under-done crane that the king raised his fist to beat 
his steward. The question of the largest birds that fly is debated; 
as to the largest that ever lived, the extinct New Zealand Moa 
surely comes first, the creature having stood 10 ft. A table is given 
of existing species, but it is not absolutely complete—thus the Chili 
Condor has an expanse of wing of 15ft., but neither the bird’s 
length nor weight is given. The longest bird seems to be the wild 
swan—5 ft., with an 8 ft. expanse of wing and a weight of 25lb. A 
bustard at any rate affords plenty of eating for those who fancy 
the dish—4 ft. 8in. in length, 9 ft. in expanse of wing, and 30 |b. 
weight are his figures. In make and shape the bustard is in curious 
contrast to the heron, which with a 6ft. expanse of wing only 
weighs from 5 to 53lb. This is not very much more than twice 
the weight of the comparatively small grouse, some having been 
killed in Orkney weighing as much as 30 oz. 

The illustrations are fairly good, and enough has probably 
been said to induce readers with a love of natural history to make 
a note of Mr. Harting’s book. 
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SoME months since we published an account of a trip in the 
P. and O. Company’s cruising yacht—if so large a ship can be so 
described—Vectis. This most comfortable vessel is to start again 
for a month’s cruise in the Mediterranean on 4th October, visiting 
Sicily, Corfu, Smyrna, Constantinople, Athens (Pirzus), Naples, 
Villefranche, etc., an ideal expedition. From some of the ports 
sport of various kinds can be enjoyed; and the fares, from 30 guineas, 
are undeniably low. A shorter cruise (fourteen days) is also in 
prospect. This takes the voyager to Lisbon, Tangier, Gibraltar, 
Spain, the Balearic Isles, etc., and the fares range from 14 guineas, 
according to position of cabin. All details can be had at the Com- 
pany’s offices, Northumberland Avenue, or 122, Leadenhall Street. 
* * * * * 


We have lately mentioned several firms devoting themselves to 
motoring in various ways, and the Earl’s Court Motor Garage 
Company, adjoining Earl’s Court Station, should not have 
been omitted. They deal in every class of motor, and pride 
themselves specially on never misrepresenting facts. Cars can 
be hired for all periods, from an hour to a year. The charge 
for garage is 5s. a week, and there is room for 300 cars on the 
premises. Repairs of all descriptions are done under the superin- 
tendence of Mr. A. W. Hemmings, a thoroughly practical man. 
Those who have dealt with the Company speak of it in highly 
complimentary terms. 

* * * * * 

It is doubtless a fact that the expenses of motoring are frequently 
increased because owners of cars know nothing of their mechanism 
and working. Knowledge gained from an undeniable authority is 
an economy, and such an authority is Mr. W. W. Stanton of 
Messrs. Stantons, Ltd., 93, Gloucester Road, South Kensington. 
Several of his pupils have successfully passed the high tests of the 
Automobile Club, a most satisfactory proof of competence. 

* * * * * 


Followers of racing in the Midlands who like to back their 
fancies may depend upon the fairest treatment—not always obtain- 
able from men whose names are most prominent—from Messrs. A. E. 
Aston & Co., of 24, Cheltenham Mount, Harrogate. Mr. Aston was for 
a long time an owner of horses, privately trained for him at the well- 
known establishment, Spigott Lodge, Middleham, but the business 
has grown to an extent which obliges him to give it all his attention, 
for the firm are stock and share brokers as well as commission 
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agents. Mr. Aston is a member of the Newmarket Subscription 
Rooms and various racing clubs, connection with which is in itself 
a guarantee. 

* * * * * 

Another Turf accountant in whose hands backers are safe is 
Mr. Robert Masters of Flushing, Holland, who not long since 
purchased the business of Mr. Alfred Crook, the oldest Continental 
firm, dating from 1848. There is an idea, which may have some- 
thing in it, that better prices are often obtainable abroad than in 


England; and in any case bets won from Messrs. Masters, Crook 
& Co. are paid. 


* * * * * 


Most men know the discomfort of ill-fitting breeches; fewer 
realise the reverse, the satisfaction of a well-fitting pair, for the 
number of really competent makers, experience shows, is very small. 
The semi-riding knickers of Messrs. Reid Bros., Norfolk House, 
209, Oxford Street, may be recommended in this connection. They 
are suitable for shooting, golfing, fishing, as well as for riding, and are 
made in all materials, including the special Garbetteen triple water- 
_proofed and thorn-resistant. It is declared that if instructions for self- 
measurement are carefully observed the best results are obtainable. 


* * * * * 


You make up your mind to get up early, to go cub-hunting, 
perhaps, but when you wake the prospect is not alluring, and 
there is a strong temptation to stay in bed. An incentive to 
rising is the purchase of one of the quaintest and most ingenious 
little machines we have ever heard of—the Automatic Tea-maker 
(26e, Corporation Street, Birmingham) or Water-boiling Clock. You 
set the alarm for the hour you desire to be awakened, it sounds, at 
the same time it strikes a match and lights a spirit lamp; when the 
water boils, and not till then, the kettle tilts, the water is poured 
out, the light extinguished, and a second alarm sounds to tell you it 
is ready. One is often hard put to it to choose a present. Here is 
the idea. 

* * * * * 

Who does not want to save 20 per cent.? The Purchasers’ 
Protection Company, 20, High Holborn, claim that they do this 
in fitting up, painting, decorating, and furnishing golf clubs, or, 
indeed, any description of buildings. 

* * * * * 


In commenting lately on Dr. Kissling’s Non-Nicotine Cigars 


and Cigarettes we incorrectly gave the address as “‘ 25” Fore Street, 
E.C. It should be 15. 


* 


“HUNTING IN LONDON.” 


WE publish the sixth and last instalment of this new competition 
which began in May. Twelve photographs of well-known buildings 
or localities have been given: all the competitor has to do is to 
write underneath each the name of the structure or place, tear out 
the pages, and send them, addressed ‘‘ Hunting in London’ Compe- 
tition, Badminton Magazine, to 8, HENRIETTA STREET, COVENT 
GARDEN, Lonpon, W.C., not later than the first of December. 


To the successful hunter who has named the entire twelve 
correctly 


A PRIZE OF TEN GUINEAS 


will be awarded, together with further prizes of 


FIVE GUINEAS FOR SECOND, 
and 
TWO GUINEAS FOR THIRD. 


In the event of several competitors gaining an equal number of 
marks, the money will have to be divided. Should no one name 
the whole twelve, the first prize will be awarded to whoever comes 
nearest. 


The photographs for 
“HUNTING IN LONDON,” 


we may perhaps as well repeat, each represent some conspicuous 
View, House, or Object within four miles of Charing Cross. 


It has not been our intention to be unduly puzzling by selecting 
out-of-the-way scenes. Each picture is of some place which 
thousands of people pass daily—how many of them really see 
what they pass the competition will help to show. 


*.* Copies for May, June, July, August, and September, containing the first ten pictures of 
this new competition can be obtained from the ‘‘ Badminton Magazine’’ Publishing Office, 
6, Great New Street, Fetter Lane, London, E.C. ‘ 


[Copyright registered at Siationers’ Hall.] 
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A PRIZE COMPETITION 


THE Proprietors of the Badminton Magazine offer a prize or prizes 
to the value of Ten Guineas each month for the best original photo- 
graph or photographs sent in representing any sporting subject. 
Competitors may also send any photographs they have by them on 
two conditions: that they have been taken by the sender, and that 
they have never been previously published. A few lines explaining 
when and where the photographs were taken should accompany 
each subject. Residents in the country who have access to shooting- 
parties, or who chance to be in the neighbourhood when hounds are 
running, will doubtless find interesting subjects; these will also be 
provided at football or cricket matches, and wherever golf, cycling, 
fishing, skating, polo, or athletics are practised. Racing and steeple- 
chasing, including Hunt Meetings and Point-to-point contests, 
should also supply excellent material. Photographs of Public School 
interest will be specially welcome. 

The size of the prints, the number of subjects sent, the date of 
sending, the method of toning, printing, and mounting, are all 
matters left entirely to the competitors. 

The Proprietors are unable to return any rejected matter 
except under special circumstances, and they reserve the right of 
using anything of interest that may be sent in, even if it should not 
receive a prize. They also reserve to themselves the copyright in 
all photographs which shall receive a prize, and it is understood that 
all photographs sent are offered on this condition. 

The result of the October competition will be announced in 
the December issue. 

THE AUGUST COMPETITION 

The Prize in the August competition has been divided among 
the following competitors :—Mr. E. Dodd, Newnham, Winchester ; 
Mr. J. H. Nicholson, Halliwell Dene, Hexham; Mrs. Hughes, 
Dalchoolin, Craigavad, County Down; Mr. R. Whitbread, Victoria 
Barracks, Windsor; Mr. A. Abrahams, Emmanuel College, Cam- 
bridge; Mr. F. G. Callcott, Teddington; Miss Goddard, Farnham, 
Surrey; Mr. Bernard Grant, Leytonstone; Major W. M. Southey, 
127th Baluch L.I., Chaman, Baluchistan; and Mr. G. Milne, 


Hawthornden, Ibroxholm, Glasgow. 
tia 


THE BADMINTON MAGAZINE 


THE HARVARD CREW AT BOURNE END 


Photograph by Mr. E. Dodd, Newnham, Winchester 


SALMON LEAPING AT TUMMEL FALLS, N.B. 


Photograph by Mr. J. H. Nicholson, Halliwell Dene, Hexham 
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PRIZE COMPETITION 


COUNTY DOWN STAGHOUNDS’ POINT-TO-POINT RACES 


Photograph by Mrs. Hughes, Dalchoolin, Craigavad, County Down 


A TUG-OF-WAR 


Photograph by Mr. R. Whitbread, Victoria Barracks, Windsor 
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BADMINTON MAGAZINE 


A START AT LINCOLN 


Photograph by Mr. F. H. Hutton, Lincoln 


RUGBY FOOTBALL AT BEDFORD—‘t HANDING OFF” 


Photograph by Mr. A. Abrahams, Emmanuel College, Cambridge 


PRIZE COMPETITION 


POLO AT OSTEND 


Photograph by Mr. G. Romdenne, Brussels 


THE HARVARD CREW AT PUTNEY 


Photograph by Mr. F. G. Callcott, Teddington 
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BADMINTON MAGAZINE 


START OF THE SACK MELEE—ROYAL NAVAL COLLEGE, OSBORNE 


Photograph by Miss Lilian Hay, Fairholm, Ryde, Isle of Wight 


OXFORD UNIVERSITY POLO CLUB GYMKHANA—WRESTLING ON PONIES 


Photograph by Mr. S. Carnelley, Southfields, Barnsley 


PRIZE COMPETITION 


THIRD TRINITY, HEAD OF THE RIVER AT CAMBRIDGE, PUTTING OFF——MR. R. V. 
POWELL, PRESIDENT C.U.B.C., IS ‘* KICKING OFF’’ FROM THE SHORE 


Photograph by Mr. A Abrahams, Emmanuel College, Cambridge 


THE DUET 
Are you ready? 


Photograph by Miss Goddard, Farnham, Surrey 


“RS 
i 
Go! 


THE BADMINTON MAGAZINE 


FINISH OF THE 100 YARDS HANDICAP AT THE ESSEX COUNTY CHAMPIONSHIP 
MEETING AT CHELMSFORD 


Mr. F. W. Braley (No. 6) 1st, though the picture does not convey the impression; Mr. F. J. C. Shepherd 
(No. 13) 2nd 


Photograph by Mr. Bernard Grant, Leytonstone 


BUSTARD, SHOT IN THE SOUTH OF SPAIN 


Photograph by Mr. R. Whitbread, Victoria Barracks, Windsor 
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PRIZE COMPETITION 


BATHING AT NEW CHAMAN ON THE AFGHAN BOUNDARY 
Photograph by Major W. M. Southey, 127th Baluch L.I., Chaman, Baluchistan 


THE HARVARD CREW AT BOURNE END 
Photograph by Mr. E. Dodd, Newnham, Winchester 
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THE BADMINTON MAGAZINE 


WELL SCHOOLED 
A young elephant only two months in captivity 


Photograph by Mr. Rk. M. Gladstone, The Parracks, Richmond, Yorkshire 


START FOR THE CUTTER RACE OFF CALSHOT, ROYAL SOUTHERN YACHT 
CLUB—‘‘ WHITE HEATHER" WON 


Photograph by Miss M. C. Fair, Eskdale Vicarage, Cumberland 
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PRIZE COMPETITION 


YACHTING IN THE HIMALAYAS—TAKEN AT NAINI TAL, INDIA 


Photograph by Caftain Roger North, 2nd East Survey Regiment 


EIDER DUCK ON NEST, FARNE ISLANDS 


Photograph by Major R. Sparrow, 7th Dragoon Guards, Kingston Camp, Lewes 
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THE BADMINTON MAGAZINE 


THE GARTH HUNT—IN FULL CRY 
Photograph by Mr. E. Brooks, Guilford Street, W. 


A GOOD JUMP AT ROYAL SCOTS GREYS’ TOURNAMENT AT WISHAW 
Photograph by Mr. G. Milne, Hawthornden, Ibroxholm, Glas,ow 
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Salad 


‘Tomato | 
\ Catsup 


Libby’s Pickles and Condiments 


give zest to any meal, because they are made from the 
choicest of fruits and vegetables grown on the Libby farms, 
and prepared according to the famous Libby recipes. 


Libby's Sweet Pickles, Sour Pickles, Sweet and Sour Relish, Tomato 
Catsup, Tomato Chutney, Queen Olives and Salad Dressing are sold by 
leading grocers everywhere. Look for the name “Libby” on the pyramid 

- shaped label—it is the maker’s pledge to you of goodness and purity. 


Libby’s spotless kitchens are models of cleanliness. During the year 
of i 126,000 visitors passed through our plant. Visitors welcome 
at all times. 


Ask your Grocer for Libby’s—and take Nothing but Libby’s. 
Libby's book, “Good Things to Eat,” mailed free on request. 


Libby, McNeill « Libby, 59 Tooley Street, London, S. E. 
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Imperial Schultze 


F HARD GRAIN. 
or NO SMOKE. 
NO BLOW-BACK. 


HIGH VELOCITY 
with 
Regd. Trade Mark. PERFECT PATTERNS. 


Pheasant 
Shooting. 


1906 -7. YW gh 1906 -7. 


From LONDON, MARSEILLES, and BRINDISI every week by 


Mail Steamers & O Company. 


In 114 Days from London by Sea. In 5 Days from London via Marseilles. 
im 100 Hours from London via Brindisi. 


For Passage and all information apply at the Company’s Offices, 


122, Leadenhall St., E.C.; Northumberland Avenue, W.C., LONDON. 


MONOPOLY TROPICAL BREWING. 


A Fortune awaits gentlemen possessing Small Capital willing to 
start Breweries or Distilleries, and ferment by Johnson .& Hare's Process. 


PATENTS EVERY WHERE. 
PURCHASERS OF PATENTS RECEIVE THE FULLEST INSTRUCTIONS AND ASSISTANCE GRATIS. 
FULL PARTICULARS FROM 


THE S. T. FERMENT CoO., Ltd., 


Model Brewery, Fairview Road, Norbury, London, S.W. 


ALL OVER 


SADDLE & HARNESS PASTE 


ENGLAND'S 


supplied to 


THEREFOR In His MAJESTY'E SERVICE. 


1892 


LEATWER TRADES 


PRINTED BY EYRE AND SPOTTISWOODE, H.M. PRINTERS, DOWNS PARK FOAD, LONDON, N.E., AND PUBLISHED MONTHLY 
BY THE SPHERE AND TATLER, LTD., GREAT NEW STREET, LONDON, E.C. 
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